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IN THIS ISSUE: INFORMATION VS PROPAGANDA; 
FILMS PLAY VITAL NEW ROLES IN DEFENSE 
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NEW lightings, new camera angles en- 
liven today’s screen productions. Com- 
plete confidence in the wide latitude 
and unvarying uniformity of Eastman 
negative films encourages directors 
and cameramen to take full advantage 


of every dramatic situation. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 








Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 
PLUS-X SUPER-XX 
for general studio use when little light is available 







BACKGROUND-X 


for backgrounds and general exterior work 


EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 

















To Business Executives 


with the courage to plan 


THREE YEARS AHEAD 











PRO OF 


If you want proof that Caravel 


Plans get results, check with 


American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Wallace Barnes Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
Cadillac Motors 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
S. H. Camp & Company 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 
Talon, Inc. 

The Texas Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 























EGARDLESS of the extent to which your company 
i is occupied with work for national defense, it is 
surely the part of wisdom to start planning for what 
may happen one year, two years, even three years 
from now... 

While we are devoting part of our efforts to pro- 
moting and producing vocational training films to 
speed defense, we are also helping a number of 
large business organizations prepare for all-out com- 
petition in the years ahead 

—By devising long-range training programs, ito 
keep far-flung sales and dealer organizations 
ready to do a top-flight selling job whenever the 
signal flashes. 
—By promoting long-range educational pro- 
grams, to create a better understanding on the 
part of high school and college students (and 
their parents) of the many benefits which come 
to them as a result of the specific services of 
American business institutions. 
Both of these programs are designed to meet prob- 
lems that are bound to become increasingly perplex- 
ing; and since they cannot be escaped, it is surely 
good judgment to anticipate them with a plan that 
can be quickly adapted to each changing situation. 

May we tell you more about these plans—and from 
our many years’ experience suggest how they may 
contribute to the solving of your long-range prob- 
lems? A letter entails no obligation—and it may prove 
very well worth while. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York * 730 Fifth Avenue °¢ Tel. CIrcle 7-6112 
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@ THIS WILL BE REMEMBERED, 
through the centuries to come, as 
the year of the Great Doubt. As 
usual, the strong among individ- 
uals as among business firms will 
become even stronger and those 
who seemed strong but were weak 
internally (and who lacked courage) 
may not be among us when another 
year has passed. Think not? We 
suggest you look at the records of 
World War I. 

To those manufacturers who 
think that a defense contract ‘is a 
good and sufficient shelter from 
which to avoid the difficult present 
we put this reminder that Ameri- 
can business was made what it is 
today by the humble dealer and the 
hardworking salesman. What it is 
for you tomorrow may well de- 
pend on them once again. Share 
your plant for our nation’s defense 
but don’t throw away your invest- 
ment in the future! 


25 Million See Picture 


* “But theatre audiences resent ad- 
vertising on their entertainment bill 
of fare!” How often have we heard 
this objection, and how often has 
it persuaded us to pretend to ig- 
nore the existence of our greatest 
potential outlet for reaching a 
mass-consumer audience! 

Yet 25,000,000 Americans “go- 
ing to the movies” in 3,000 neigh- 
borhood theatres saw this year the 
showing of America Looks Ahead, 
a documentary public relations film 
circulated by the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association. Such is the record 
of the shorter 10-minute version of 
the film; more than 500 educational 
institutions have booked the longer 
version for Fall showings. The film 
has also been adapted by a number 
of state and university visual edu- 
cation libraries for distribution to 
high school subscribers. 


“No Greater Sin" 


* Contributing its bit to the slow 
evaporation of one of our most re- 
vered social taboos is a new edu- 
cational film called No Greater 
Sin, which had its premiere show- 
ing in New York late last August. 
The film is about syphilis. 
Following up the educational 
work of U. S. Surgeon General Par- 











ran, the film deals chiefly with one 
aspect of the crusade against this 
disease—namely, the elimination of 
the vice conditions which do much 
to assist its spread. Its story cen- 
ters on the work of a young health 
commissioner trying to clean up 
vice; light romantic interest is pro- 
vided by the story of a young cou- 
ple who were married only to 
discover afterwards that the hus- 
band had the disease on which the 
story centers. The theme is heav- 
ily dramatized, the forbidden name 
used but four times. 

The producer, Mary Ransone, 
has worked on Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborne commercial film 
releases and was on the staff of 
March of Time. 

Miss Ransone received technical 
aid in preparing her story from Dr. 
Walter Clark, executive director of 
the American Social Hygiene asso- 
ciation, and has received prevue ap- 
proval of her film from Dr. Parran. 


Public Relations Objectives 


¢ Of particular interest to commer- 
cial film users is the list of six 
public relations objectives drawn 
up by Frank W. Lovejoy, sales ex- 
ecutive of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company of New York, at the an- 
nual conference of the American 
Council of Public Relations, 
southern branch, held at the Uni- 
versity of California early in 
September. 

Stated in terms of essential rela- 
tionships, the objectives are: (Good 
feeling between) the company and 
its consumers, the company and its 
stockholders, the company and 
government, the company and its 
employees, the company and local 
communities and the company and 
its competitors. Official secrecy on 
the part of any company, Mr. 
Lovejoy pointed out, is usually 
caused by fear, “fear to give out 
facts that will be criticized, that 
competitors will profit.” Yet, he de- 
clared, “without a frank appeal to 
the public” misunderstandings and 
ill-will are likely to arise. 


Training for Bankers 


* The latest evidence of the bank- 
er’s new attitude toward his public 
relations problems is the produc- 
tion of Todd Company’s new sales- 
training sound slidefilm for bank- 
ers. Under the title of Selling Your 
Bank the new production deals prin- 
cipally with techniques of selling 
the idea of using special checking 
accounts. The techniques illustrated 
are also applicable to the problem 
of selling numerous other special 
banking services. 

The film stresses two major prin- 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 
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Dependable Performance 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL OR DEFENSE TRAINING NEED... | 
AMPRO’S PRECISION QUALITY ASSURES PERFECT PROJECTION 5 


All over the country, in every branch of indus- users of Ampro projectors who have re-ordered 











































try and in many government departments, Ampro _ again and again—on the basis of the performance 
sound projectors are performing faithfully day _ of their original purchases. Some of these custom- 
after day—performing an important part in train- ers have hundreds of Ampro precision projectors 
ing, education and publicity. Here is a partial list in constant operation: 

of industrial, educational, governmental and other 


U. S. Navy Recruiting Service Shell Petroleum 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior Fisk Tire Company 

Wright Air Field General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
Collins and Aikman Servel (Electrolux) 

Barrett Company Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Union Carbon & Carbide Co. Stewart-Warner 

Kraft Cheese Company Illinois Bell Telephone 

Keystone State Amusement Co. Dictaphone Corporation 


General Tire and Rubber Company  Allis-Chalmers Company 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc. Boards of Education in New York, 
C.C.C. Camps in Sparta, Wis., El Chicago, De- 
Paso, Tex., Phoenix, Ariz., Fort troit, Kansas 
Bragg, N. C., Columbus, Ohio City and hun- 
Ideal Pictures Corporation dreds of other 
American Air Lines cities and 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company — other 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors cay, Hate ae 


é national gov- 
General Electric Company ernmental de- 
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The Jam Handy Organization partments. 
Massey Harris Company 
Mead-Johnson Company 


Shor 
Showing complete line of Ampro 16mm sound- 
on-film, silent,and convertible to sound models. 
Thousands of Ampro precision projecters are 
rendering splendid service for the sales depart- 


ments of America’s largest corporations. Find 
out what they can do for you. 





AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. BS941 
Please send me new Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested in: 


C) New Amprosound 16mm Projectors. 
C) Ampro 16mm Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors. 


os 





BOB HAWK entertains a Chanin Auditorium Audience 
before a broadcast over the Mutual network 


CHOSEN... 


FOR IMPORTANT EVENTS 


For important press and trade previews, first showings to boards 


of directors, sales conferences, dealers’ conventions, style shows 
and announcements of new products and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, large business organizations year after year choose the 


Chanin Auditorium. 


The location is as distinctive as it is convenient — on the 50th 
floor of the 56-story Chanin Building, opposite Grand Central 


Terminal at 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue. 


High-speed express elevators, ample foyers and smoking rooms, 
comfortable opera-type chairs and, above all, the dramatic view 
over all New York mean comfort and enjoyment to all whom 
you invite. Large space adjourning the Auditorium is available 


for displays and refreshments 


Stage facilities, lighting equipment, motion picture and public 
address systems, dressing rooms and working space all are ar- 
ranged for the utmost efficiency. 

The Auditorium is in charge of a staff accustomed to rendering 
a painstaking service that meets the needs of even the most exact- 


ing and complicated events. 


Complete information concerning facilities, rates and avzilable 


dates will be furnshed upon request 


CHANIN AUDITORIUM 


50rn FLOOR or tne CHANIN BUILDING 
122 EAST 42nn STREET * * * NEW YORK 











(Continued from Page Four) 
ciples of salesmanship: looking at 
things from the customer’s point of 
view (“The customer is always 
right”), and stressing always the 
one argument that touches most 
directly on that customer's interests. 
In regard to banking—as the film 
points out—he may be interested 
in prestige, economy, safety or con- 
venience. 

The Todd Company, as maker 
of check-protecting machines, is 
offering the slidefilm to any bank 
which wishes to use for employee 
training purposes. This, for the 
film’s sponsor, is good-will adver- 
tising to a specialized audience 
the bankers. Further, in helping 
the bankers to improve their busi- 
ness, it reflects future benefits on 
suppliers of bankers—such as Todd 
Company. Such is the whirlpool of 
modern advertising technique! 

The film is being distributed 
through regional Todd sales offices 
throughout the country, and is 
available to all bankers on re- 
quest to such sales offices or to the 
Todd Company’s advertising de- 
partment in their central offices in 
Rochester, N. Y. Showing time is 
about a half hour. The service also 
includes, for free distribution to 
employee audiences, a mimeo- 
graphed sheet listing customer 
benefits from a special checking ac- 
count, suggestions for a sales talk 
by bank personnel and printed 
summary of the film’s points. 


Deere in Production 


* A new color and sound motion 
picture for John Deere, bearing the 
title of “Uncle Joe,” is now in pro- 
duction at the Hal Roach studio, 
under the supervision of Wilding 
Pictures. The cast contains such 
Hollywood names as Zazu Pitts and 
Slim Summerville. Director is Jean 
Yarbrough. 

Incidentally, the expansion of 
Wilding’s Detroit and Chicago 
plants is one of the most current 
signs, if signs be needed, that the 
commercial film industry continues 
to grow and expand. In Chicago, 
the once-famous Essanay Studios, 
providing 200,000 square feet of 
floor-space, is now a permanent 
production center; in Detroit, the 
1345 Argyle Corporation, a Wild- 
ing afhliate, has assumed owner- 
ship of the model studio built for 
Industrial Pictures, recently dis- 
solved, at 4925 Cadieux Road. 


Hall Foundation Formed 

@ New evipence of the impor- 
tance of commercial films in train- 
ing men for technical defense jobs 
may be found in the state-wide pro- 
gram, initiated in New Jersey in 





mid-August, for the selection of the 
best films for such purposes. The 
Herbert D. Hall Foundation, spon- 
sors of the program, plan for state- 
wide distribution of films chosen, 
for showings in vocational and 
manufacturing company apprentice 
schools. 

In the opening prevue—Robert 
Treat hotel, Newark, August 20— 
four films on lathe operations and 
the use of cutting tools were 
shown before an audience which in- 
cluded representatives of 20 manu- 
facturing companies, principals of 
three vocational high schools, two 
college professors of engineering, 
staff members of /ron Age and 
American Machinist. Question- 
naires on the educational value of 
the films were distributed after the 
showing. 

Foundation plans include for the 
immediate future the submission of 
tabulated results to the New Jersey 
Department of Education and the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


New Work for Salesmen 


* In times like these—when selling 
techniques are turned topsy-turvy 
in the process of rechannelling 
goods toward defense uses—discov- 
eries of “new uses for salesmen” 
are bound to be made. One such 
discovery—of how to sell intelli- 
gent and effective use of your prod- 
uct—is embodied in a new sound 
slidefilm production sponsored by 
Simonds Worden White company 
of Dayton, Ohio, maker of grinding 
wheels. 

Shown before meetings arranged 
by SWW salesmen through pur- 
chasing agents or other responsi- 
ble executives of customer firms, 
the production is intended for 
everyone in any way connected 
with efficient production resulting 
from intelligent use of grinding 
wheels. Its content is a sales ar- 
gument only in a very indirect 
and secondary way. Primarily it is 
aimed at keeping present customers 
content with the product they have 
bought by teaching them how to 
use it well. 

The film’s narrative starts with 
broadly generalized historical 
sketch of the evolution of tool-uses 
in the Dayton, and of the evolution 
of the city of Dayton as a center for 
precision manufacturing of all 
sorts. Then follows a historical ac- 
count of the development of grind- 
ing tools, with occasional allusions 
to SWW products. Finally, there is 
a detailed account of how grinding 
tools are made, followed by visual- 
ized presentation of the safety fac- 
tors involved in using grinding 
wheels properly. 
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WHAT GOOD IS IT IF NOBODY SEES /T ? 


A lot of people can make good commercial and industrial have something to offer. If you are thinking of making 
movies. But the most brilliant picture ever made isn’t a moving picture—or want profitable distribution for one 
worth a hoot if it isn’t seen. already made—consult Castle. 

Castle Films not only makes good movies—it gets them 
seen where they will do the most good. Last year alone, 
over 25,000,000 people in key buying areas saw Castle- 
distributed films. Procter & Gamble... Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co....E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. (Finishes Division)...California Fruit 
Growers Exchange... National Livestock and Meat Board... 
Pennsylvania Railroad... Southern Pacific Railroad ...Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp....Carrier Corporation... Pabst 


P"“AMONG THE MANY LEADING AMERICAN INDUSTRIES™ 
SERVED BY CASTLE FILMS ARE: 


Some of these pictures were Castle-made. Others, pro- 
duced by leading manufacturers, were shown through 
Castle Films’ Distribution Service. 


With a coast-to-coast system that reaches where others Brewing Co.... Sealright Corp.... Aetna Casualty & Surety 
do not...a personnel with 26 years of “know how”... Co.... Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. ... Spreckles Sugar Co. 








with nation-wide movie-making facilities ... we know we 


Castit MAKES MOVIES... CASTLE GETS THEM SEEN! 
eed CASTLE FILMS Eee 


RUSS BLDG. . SAN FRANCISCO RUSS BLDG. . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Get Together! 


que STRIVING FOR ORGANIZATION among a 
“= few responsible producers in this commercial 
film industry has been duly noted by our contempora- 
ries in that other world of so-called “entertainment”. 
With splendid indifference to the facts and the usual 
unswerving loyalty to the Broadway code of exagger- 
ation, these so-called journalists have sought to dis- 
credit not only this organization, but by implication, 


the commercial film industry as well. 


We have had no part in the formation of The In- 
stitute for the Advancement of Visual Education and 
Vocational Training. We have, in fact, regretted its 
restricted membership during this pioneer phase of 
organization as much as we appreciated the need for 
the standards of responsibility and experience on which 
it was founded. We were the first to publish these 
standards as they were expressed in the model contract 
prepared by the Procurement branch of the U. S. Treas- 


ury as a basis for bidding on the recent U. S. Office of 


Education vocational training film program. 


But such an organization now needs to broaden its 
influence by encouraging the participation of all re- 
sponsible producers—without delay! It should qualify 
its leadership by the addition of recognized authorities 
from the fields of technical research which distinguish 
this industry from that of entertainment. This is a 
good beginning but it will mean no more than that 
until many other producers recognize the common need 
for such a Code of Standards and for the establishment 
and support of a research and development activity 


whose benefits would profit all. 


To such a broad and unselfish course we pledge our 


whole-hearted support. 
0. H. COELLN, 


Editor: Business Screen 


September 5, 1941 
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OPINION AND COMMENT 
ON INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


@ Discussion PRO AND CON on the 
merits of the recently-formed Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Visual 
Education and Vocational Training, 
Inc., has appeared at length in the 
pages of the theatrical trade press, 
unfortunately colored by that brand 
of journalism which favors the 
half-truth, the unsupported testi- 
mony of anonymous authority, and 
a shade or two of the kind of exag- 
geration which in any other busi- 
ness would be recognized as plain, 
old-fashioned baloney. 

Because four of the founding 
members of The Institute are re- 
putable and eminently responsible 
representatives of this industry, 
Business SCREEN believes their own 
testimony to be illuminating and 
helpful. Our own opinion has 
been expressed editorially in an- 
other department. Controversial 
signed opinions will be received 
and published here according to 
their merits and the qualifications 
of those who submit them. They 
are, indeed, welcome in these pages. 

The following outline of the pur- 
poses and plans of The Institute 
has been submitted to the editor of 
Business Screen by Mr. Herbert 
Houston, well-known in publishing 
circles, and present Chairman of 
the organization: 


Mr. Houston’s STATEMENT 

“There is no more mystery about 
The Institute,” Mr. Houston said, 
“than about any one of scores of 
other trade associations that are 
formed to serve the common inter- 
ests of particular industries. They 
all demonstrate the soundness of 
cooperation among competitors to 
serve both the Public’s interest and 
their own; that is now so widely 
accepted that it has become part of 
the American system of free enter- 
prise. The great Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors Asso- 
ciation, with the resourceful Will 
Hays as its President, represents 
this same sound American principle 
of cooperation among competitors 
just as our Institute does—no more, 
no less. 

“The Institute was incorporated 
under the laws of New York in the 
spring of this year as a non-profit 
organization. Its directors are 
Jamison Handy of Detroit, Presi- 
dent of the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion; Robert C. McKean of New 
York, President of Caravel Films, 
Inc.; R. H. Ray of Minneapolis, 
President of Ray-Bell Films, Inc.; 


and Arthur H. Loucks of New York, 
President of Loucks and Norling. 
The Chairman is Herbert S. Hous- 
ton of New York, former Pub- 
lisher of The World’s Work and 
Chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Motion Picture 
Research Council (of which Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of Leland 
Stanford University is the Presi- 
dent) ; and Miss Marion M. Shields 
of New York is Secretary. 

“The Institute, now that it is 
properly organized, is already con- 
sidering the enlargement of its 
membership. It is prepared to ac- 
cept as members those qualified to 
subscribe to its purposes, announced 
in its Articles of Incorporation, 
provided they are solvent, have the 
tools of the trade in the form of 
technical and studio requirements 
and are experienced in educational 
film production. The only exclu- 
sion in this, manifestly, is the pro- 
tective exclusion, in the interest of 
the Public and the Institute, that 
will insure a membership of the 
highest character and the soundest 
experience. 


PURPOSES OF THE INSTITUTE 


“The purposes of the Institute, 
set forth in its charter, are to estab- 
lish a better understanding of the 
usefulness and advantages of mo- 
tion pictures for educational and 
vocational purposes; to encourage 
and promote the use of such pic- 
tures; to promote by closer personal 
contact of the members the inter- 
change of ideas, thereby obtaining 
a better understanding of mutual 
problems arising in the business; to 
foster and maintain better relations 
between producers of such motion 
pictures and those who use them, 
and between the producers them- 
selves; and for that purpose to es- 
tablish and maintain fair and uni- 
form trade practices, customs and 
commercial usages and a high stan- 
dard of ethics for those engaged 
in the business. 

“To hold full and free discussion 
of trade conditions, volume and 
needs of the industry and to devel- 
op, for the benefit of all concerned, 
reliable information with respect 
to the business. 

“To seek to accomplish these 
purposes by bringing together as 
members of the Institute those who 
agree to subscribe to the ethical 
standards set up by the Institute 
and who are qualified by previous 
experience to render competent 
productive service of the required 
specialized character—to the end 
that the motion picture may render 
its fullest service as an educational 
and social agency in American 
life.” 
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This new sound 
slidefilm, produced by 
The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, is now be- 
ing extensively used 
to show new dealers 
and their salesmen 
proved methods of 
selling Cletrac Craw]l- 
er Tractors. At the 
right is a scene from 
this film shown on 
the Da-Lite Chal- 
lenger model. 





THe Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohio, uses the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
surface for perfect projection under all conditions. They find the Challenger 
model, like the one shown above, the ideal mounting wherever traveling is necessary. 
Its compact, lightweight “all-in-one” construction, and other advanced features, 
make it easier to carry and set up. It is the only screen that can be adjusted in height 
merely by releasing a spring latch and raising extension support. It can be set up 
anywhere in 15 seconds. No separate adjustments of the case. 






THE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, 


2723 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE 


Number Seven 


LEADING USERS OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS RECOMMEND 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


GLASS - BEADED 


SCREENS 


Mr. Steve C. Brown, Advertising Mana- 
ger, the Cleveland Tractor Company, 
writes: 

“We use Da-Lite Screens exclusively, 
for the simple reason that they are the 
best that can be had on the market 
today. 


“Many of our salesmen show these films 
in the daytime in their hotel rooms and 
in prospective dealers offices and bank- 
ers offices and we find that the Da-Lite 
beaded screen gives better results under 
any and all conditions than any other 
screen. This is very important to us 
because, when our men are showing 
these films in the daytime, we want the 
best possible projection that it is pos- 
sible to get, and when there is foreign 
light interfering with sound slidefilm 
projections, the best in screens is neces- 
sary.” 

Ask your producer about Da-Lite equip- 
ment, famous for quality for 32 years. 
Write for literature, Dept. 9 B. S. 


INC. 


CHICAGO, ItLIngis 






DA-LITE SCREENS 
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YOUR TALKING PICTURES CAN BE 


SHOWN TO BUSINESS MEN LIKE THESE 


Thousands of business men would like to know about your prod- 
uct or service, or that of your clients. They are typical Americans, 
men open-minded to new ideas, men eager to be a part of an 
attentive audience viewing your sound movies. 

But whether your product or service is advantageous to men of 
industry or to housewives, it’s sound business economics to 
present your proposition to the right group, in the right locality, 
at the most opportune time. That’s how to realize the most out 
of your advertising investment with talking pictures. 

The right distribution needn't be a problem. The MODERN 
plan of controlled showings enables you to select the territory, 
the audiences and the timing. MODERN does all the rest. What- 
ever the type or length of your talking pictures, MODERN service 
assures expert screening according to plan, and gives you depend- 
able reports on who, where, when and how many attended each 
showing. 


Whether you want controlled coverage nationally, sectionally, 





or locally, choose MODERN. The complete service is exceedingly 
economical, the selling advantages many. Why not be sure? 
Investigate the possibilities of your sound movies. 


Yes, Why Not Investigate? 


We welcome the opportunity to talk across your desk about your 
films and how you can get the biggest return out of your invest- 
ment. We feel certain you will be interested in knowing how your 
present and future sound films can be shown to specific groups of 
people inthe RIGHT WAY —atlow cost. Just phone CIrcle 6-0910, 
or write us today at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 






—<we Ss >. 
mMOOERY 
TALKING 
Pat. Cf. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND EXHIBITORS OF COMMERCIAL FILMS 
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Dealer Relations a Vital 
Problem of Defense Era 


INDUSTRY TAKES ITS STORY TO THE PUBLIC; AIDS DEALERS AND SALESMEN WITH FILMS 


@ As AMERICAN INDUSTRY devotes 
an ever-increasing part of its pro- 
ductive capacity to the task of pre- 
paring America’s defense, the time- 
worn phrase “business as usual” 
has been shelved for the duration. 
Can industry shelve its dealers and 
salesmen, too? 


The foundation of 
American merchandising has as its 
cornerstone the humble retail deal- 
er. Of equal importance in the 
structure are the jobber and dis- 


successfu l 


tributor and cementing the relation- 
ship on a nationwide basis are the 
untold thousands of hardworking 
salesmen and sales executives whose 
tireless efforts have for years past 
set the gauge of America’s produc- 
tive output. Today these forces 
face the stiffest test of their exist- 
ence as our Government and those 
of a dozen other nations recognized 
by the Lend-Lease Act compete for 
the output of practically every de- 
fense industry. 


THE PrRoBLeMs OF A DEFENSE ERA 


Today’s selling strategy in some . 


lines of business is beginning to 
consist of a diplomatic evasion of 
new orders. When the phrase “busi- 
ness as usual” disappears from the 
ken of the retailer and salesman, 
however, there is no defense con- 
tract to take its place. What then 
becomes of the sales organization? 
Here are a few of the specific prob- 
lems it must contend with: 


1. Curtailed production. The ra- 
tioning of basic metals and mate- 
rials has sharply reduced the num- 
ber of available units and the 
problem is now one of supply rather 
than salesmanship, in many lines. 


2. Substitute materials. Even 
where a portion of the normal sup- 
ply is maintained, many prod- 
requiring aluminum, brass, 
chromium, nickel and other de- 
fense - need metals are employing 


ucts 


substitutes. In some cases these are 
even more costly to the manufac- 
turer and far more durable than 
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previous ingredients. In some cases 
they are not. Answers covering all 
sides of this problem are going to 
be needed by the retailer for the 
benefit of the consumer; for the 
salesman contacting retailers and 
jobbers. 

3. Increased prices, time de- 
lays, etc. The normal problems of 
everyday selling have been multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. Today’s sales- 
man must be a compounded version 
of diplomat, engineer, and master 
appeaser. Strong doses of prayer 
and carefully-timed humor will 
have to be administered with a free 
hand in the dealer field. 


DeaLer’s Woes ArE MULTIPLIED 


These problems of the manufac- 
turer's sales organization are de- 
rived from the manufacturer’s pro- 
duction problems and directly re- 
lated are the multiplied individual 
problems of the retailer himself. 
Dealing with the ultimate consumer 
he must regard curtailed production 
as reduced sales; substitute mate- 
rials become a problem of customer 
relations. And, finally, the increased 
cost of turn-over through fewer 
sales and higher original prices 
narrows his profit margin to a thin 
red line. 

Thus, multiplied by the thou- 
sands of organizations and millions 
of workers affected, a brief sum- 
mary of today’s dilemna! In such 
organizations American industry 
has invested billions of dollars in 
training and advertising; behind 
these dealers stand the thousands of 
nationally known “brand” names 
that made possible our large-scale 
mass production industries without 
sacrificing the freedom and pros- 
perity that is the American Way. 
The taxes that accrue from _ its 
earnings buy the oil that keeps the 
lamps of Government burning. 


TAKE CARE OF THE FuTuRE Now 


While every effort is bent to keep 
the wheels of industry turning out 
the implements of defense, those 


charged with the responsibility of 
sales must translate industry prob- 
lems into the terminology of pub- 
lic relations. They must redouble 
efforts in dealer education to de- 
velop and instruct his salesmen for 
new responsibilities in service and 
maintenance. They must help him 
to convince his customers of the 
value of substituted articles. And, 
finally, they must maintain the 
prestige and goodwill of their 
parent organizations among cus- 
tomers they are unable to supply 
for the time being. 

Motion pictures and slidefilms are 
already playing an important role 
in this new program. With budgets 
necessarily curtailed for the pro- 
motion of business through mass 
media of the press and radio, many 
firms are undertaking a long-de- 
layed program of consumer educa- 
tion. Films shown before adult 
groups, at parent-teacher meetings 
and before similar audiences may 
be directed for long-range good- 
will purposes. Honest, straightfor- 
ward narratives with no advertising 
will help tomorrow’s customers if 
they are provided for use on the 
thousands of sound and silent pro- 
jectors now available in the schools. 


Wuat Ese Can Firms Do? 


An established part of the dealer 
education programs of industry for 
many years, films are thus assigned 
their most important role. At least 
one prominent automobile manufac- 
turer will fill his dealer’s salesroom 
with large audiences of friends and 
neighbors attending showings of 


educational - entertainment reels 
these coming winter evenings. The 
agricultural implement manufac- 


turers, specialists in this type of 
audience in the rural field, will con- 
tinue to build sound customer rela- 
tions for their dealers throughout 
the winter season. 


One of the best uses of the film 
medium is its use for immediate 
sales development in new areas of 
Particularly 


defense production. 





for those industries less affected by 
defense shortages, film entertain- 
ment and screen advertising will 
help make the sales which the ab- 
sence of other media in_ these 
swiftly-developed areas. The work- 
ers like the movies. 

In a few years, perhaps less, the 
phrase “business as usual” will 
come off the shelf again. Those who 
will exceed it with the greatest ef- 
fectiveness and profit are the com- 
panies who are investing today 
against that inevitable future. The 
experiences of World War I taught 
us that the sleeping hares who had 
outdistanced the field woke up to 
find their markets and their dealers 
overtaken by the persistent, doughty 
tortoises who never conceded the 
race or lost faith. 


Projectors in the Schools 


@ Morion pictures have become 
a potent dynamic factor in the field 
of education during recent years, 
and in the present emergency their 
functions in this field will doubt- 
less grow in importance, since it 
has been demonstrated that they 
offer an efficient means of convey- 
ing ideas quickly to large groups 
of workers. 

In the survey just completed, 27,- 
833 high school and colleges were 
contacted, and replies were received 
from 17,500, or 62.9 percent. Of 
the 1,725 colleges contacted, 1,424, 
or 82.6 percent, made reply. Of 
the 2,935 private and parochial 
high schools reached, 2,431 replied, 
or 79.8 percent. Of the 23,617 pub- 
lic high schools covered, 14,725 
made returns, or 62.3 percent. 


SIGNIFICANT Facts DEVELOPED 


The present survey covers 12,443 
16mm. motion-picture projectors 
and 2,447 35mm. motion-picture 
projectors which were reported as 
owned by colleges and high schools 
in the United States and its posses- 
sions. Of the 12,443 16mm. projec- 
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OF DEFENSE 


A DEFENSE REPORT ON FILM 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS ON DEFENSE 


@ GOVERNMENT'S film reports to the 
nation on the progress of the national 
defense effort have, for the most part, 
appeared in theatres as brief, factual 
narratives amply summarized by titles 
such as TVA, Aluminum, Men and 
Ships and Workshops of Defense. Their 
one important shortcoming is their 
limited distribution to the intended 
nationwide theatrical audiences. 

This handicap is epitomized in their 
similarity to the newsreel, both in 
brevity and subject matter, and a re 
sultant unnecessary competition for the 
theatre screen. Policy rather than pro 
duction is chiefly responsible for a situ- 


ation which today finds too few theatres 
actually using these reels. 

Meanwhile, the lessons of the British 
with their extensive use of mobile field 
units, of our many thousands of port- 
able projectors reaching eager audiences 
at the crossroads may be taking effect. 
Films shown these audiences in America 
can be adequate in length, tremendous 
in circulation and far-reaching in the 
essential task of uniting our democracy. 

. . . 


(Left, above) Aluminum rolls out of the mills 
at Alcoa, Tennessee in the picture ‘‘Powe 
for Defense’’ and (right) eager youth does 
its part in “‘Workshops of Defense’’ (below) 
(1) Scene from the two-reeler “TVA” and 
(2) scene from ‘“‘Army in Overalis’ and 
(3) an episode from ‘“‘Men and Ships”. 


tors, 6,059 are silent and 6,384 are 
equipped for sound. Of the 2,447 
35mm. projectors, 1,624 are silent 
and 823 are sound. 

Of the total number of projectors 
in the United States and its posses- 
sions reported in the replies to the 
questionnaires, 12,411 16mm. pro- 
jectors and 2,426 35mm. projectors 
are in colleges and high schools 
located in Continental United 
States. Of the 12,411 16mm. pro- 
jectors, 6,037 are silent and 6,374 
sound. The 2,426 35mm. projec- 
tors consist of 1,612 silent and 814 
sound machines. 

The survey shows that 4,182 si- 
lent 35mm. film-strip projectors 
and 143 35mm. sound film-strip 
projectors are in use in the colleges 
and high school of Continental 
United States and 22 silent and 6 
sound projectors in its Territories 
and possessions. 

According to the data presented, 
9,690 high schools and colleges 
failed to reply to the questionnaire. 
It is reasonable to assume that 
many of these have motion-picture 
projectors. It may be estimated 
that from 15 to 20 percent of those 
failing to reply have at least one 
16mm. projector. 

Of interest also is the fact that 
7.526 schools state they have no 
permanent motion-picture equip- 
ment of any type. Certain of these, 
however, indicate that they “can 
borrow” or “rent” as many as 
9,978 16mm. motion-picture pro- 
jectors and 1,070 35mm. projectors 
either from other schools or from 
commercial distributors of such 
equipment. This group presents a 
potential market for those engaged 
in the distribution of educational 
films and equipment. 

Previous Comparison WiTH SURVEY 

Four years ago a study was made 
by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, resulting in the publication 
of a National Visual Education Di- 
rectory which covered 9,000 school 
systems in urban areas in the 
United States. It was found that 
in 1936 6,074 16mm. silent motion- 
picture projectors and 458 16mm. 
sound projectors were available, 
while 3,230 35mm. silent motion- 
picture projectors and 335 sound 
projectors were in use. Also, 2,733 
film-strip projectors were available. 

Since this survey was based upon 
the number of school systems 
rather than upon individual schools, 
it is dificult to make comparison 
with the present study. The above 
figures are cited merely for the 
purpose of any comparison that 
the reader may desire to formulate 
with respect to the progress and use 
of motion pictures in American 
school systems. 
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@ AN OLD CHINESE PROVERB has it 
that one picture is worth a thou- 
words. If true, and 
have every 
what must 


sand this is 


American advertisers 

reason to believe it is, 
be the sales promotion value of one 
100-foot reel of good sound pic- 
tures showing your particular prod- 
uct? Here is your sales story pre- 
sented without argument, cut and 
spliced to add punch or eliminate 
weakness, in excellent continuity. 
and the highlights well-timed to 
produce the most satisfactory im- 
pression on your prospect(s). 
Could you present your sales story 


as well? 
A LaTin-AMERICAN SURVEY 

Now, a great number of us in the 
United States accept trade films as 
more or less matter of fact. They 
have had common domestic usage 
Sales and educational 
annual 


for years. 
films are included in the 
advertising budgets of a great ma- 
jority of larger firms; long lists 
of attractive titles are stocked by 
several agencies; and motion pic- 
ture facilities are available through- 
out the country. But unfortunately, 
this is not true in Latin American 
territories, with the possible excep- 
tions of larger cities. Because of 
this motion picture situation to the 
south, a number of us would like 
to have the current low-down about 
trade motion pictures in and for 
these republics. 
Several months 
decided to investigate the trade mo- 


ago the writer 
tion picture angle for the republics 
so he could set an intelligent course 
with this particular type of promo- 
tion. Questionnaires, in Spanish 
and in English, were mailed to our 
dealers and factory representatives ; 
contacts were made with the larger 
firms in the United States which 
would probably be using films in 
the republics; projector manufac- 
turers were asked to describe their 
experiences; and the Department of 
State was requested to express its 
views. Thus, all together, the re- 
turns would cover the republics, 
exporting firms, our government, 
and 
and films. 


manufacturers of projectors 


WHat THE SuRVEY SHOWED 

Here are most of the findings 
gleaned from the information ac- 
cumulated: 

More than 70 percent of those 
approached in the republics had no 
projectors and those that were in 
possession of them usually had the 
About 60 per- 
could rent 
projectors but available 
varied greatly between the 16mm. 
and the 35mm. sizes, and between 
silent and sound. The majority had 
AC current and 110 voltage avail- 


16mm. silent type. 
cent stated that they 
those 
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The Latin- 
Americas 
Want Our 
Trade Films 


by Garcia 
Dale Ingells 


Export Adv. Mgr., Tractor Div., 
Allis - Chaimers Mfg. Company 


BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF 
EXPORT TRADE & SHIPPER 








able. A majority also stated that 
they could use 35mm. film for spe- 
cial their local 
theatres or for short trailers. About 


announcements in 


70 percent preferred sound to si- 
lent films and surprisingly another 
70 percent were interested in buy- 
ing a 16mm. projector at a reason- 
able price. 

film, from the 
received, did not seem to have any 


Colored reports 


common usage except at local 


theatres in the 35mm. sound size. 
About 70 percent were agreeable to 
silent film with plain, descriptive 
Spanish titles and a similar per- 
centage would accept English sound 
film with Spanish titles across the 
foot of the frames. A good major- 
ity was interested in educational 
pictures descriptive of their prod- 
ucts but showed a definite leaning, 
of course, toward strictly sales pro- 
motional films. 


LEANING TowarD 16MM. SOUND 

Deductions of the above indicate 
a definite promiscuity in the terri- 
tories with both films and equip- 
ment. Quite obviously, our camera 
companies and exporters have been 
overlooking openings to 
make the situation better than it is. 
Nevertheless, the information re- 
ceived uncovers a determined lean- 


several 


ing toward sound, the 16mm. size, 
and a willingness to cooperate if 
we will put forth more effort and 
standardize our equipments to some 
extent. 

One very good “out,” at least a 
temporary 
general acceptance of Spanish or 
Portuguese titles printed across the 
foot of the frames on English 
sound pictures. The Latin Amer- 
ican theatre public has been accus- 
tomed to this kind of a presenta- 
tion for years and the mechanics 


one, seems to be the 





are not quite as involved as for 
straight 
sound, 


Spanish or Portuguese 
The real answer, however, 
is a film cut, spliced, edited, and 
produced in the proper language; 
this cuts out all the hybrids, makes 
the right kind of gesture, gets the 
best sales results, and is the goal 
for which we are striving. 

A nonchalance on both sides, that 
is, in United States and the repub- 
lics, has built up an acceptance of 
shorts for the silent and 8mm. size 
pictures. Those rooting for these 
probably do so because of the han- 
diness, cheapness, and ease of op- 
eration. But in the long run, these 
their 
punch for advertising purposes and 


small, silent pictures lose 
it is the opinion of the majority 
that they should not be encouraged 
except for amateur use or in special 


cases. 
THe LARGER EXPORTERS 


From large concerns in_ the 
United States come some very in- 
teresting comments. All of them 
reveal some fine originality in their 
efforts to promote the good use of 
films in the republics. One of the 
most interesting procedures is dis- 
closed in the following paragraph: 

“The English version of the sub- 
ject film is forwarded to our Latin 
American office where experienced 
and qualified office employees, with 
the aid of a technician, make a 
duplicate film with Spanish nar- 
ration.” 

This seems to be a little apart 
from general procedures. Naturally, 
it calls for a well-organized branch 
ofice and those concerns having 
one may well consider this method. 
It has three distinct advantages: it 
language 
factor in the United States; it pro- 


eliminates the foreign 


vides local translation and vernacu- 


lar; and it gives an opportunity to 
cut undesirable 
local showing. 


parts before the 

Another large, well-known firm 
reveals a very commendable effort 
with films for our Latin neighbors. 
It writes: 

“We furnish our Latin American 
branches with l6mm. and 35mm. 
films. The following branches have 
l6mm. equipment: Buenos Aires, 


Cristobal, Havana, Mexico City, 
Santiago and Sao Paulo. Mexico 


City and Sao Paulo also have 35- 
mm. equipment. Consumer adver 


tising through motion _ picture 
shorts has been found to be not 


generally practical in export ter- 
ritory. On _ the hand, the 
longer institutional films are well 
received and many smaller theatres 
are glad to run such films without 
cost. Equipment and films are 
loaned to the various dealers.” 


other 


Derinite SALes VaLuE Nortep 

Here is ample evidence of film 
appreciation by one concern at 
least. It has been in export busi 
nes long enough to know whereof 
it acts and it places definite sales 
value on this type of promotion. 

Still another responsible concern 
states it make films in 
either Spanish or Portuguese; it 
merely 


does not 


provides its distributors 
with a text outline of the contents 
so that they can translate and use 
it as they see fit. They say: 

“Generally, we have not been 
very successful with the use of mo- 
tion pictures abroad, mainly be- 
cause of the language problem.” 

However, this same concern in- 
forms us that it has had great suc- 
cess in England and her colonies 
which thus reduces its Latin Amer- 
ican problem to the language factor. 

An unexpected utilization of pic- 
tures comes from one large, re- 
sponsible concern in the form of 
slide films. This appears to revert 
back to old methods but we are 
positive there must be some good 
reasoning behind it. It says: 

“We might mention that we pro 
duce a number of slide films of a 
promotional nature (for export), 
designed for the education of our 
own dealer and sales organization. 
Sample films, record and copies of 
the script are sent to all our 
branches. These films are shown to 
the branch organizations and in 
some translations are made 
from script copy and read as films 
are shown.” 


cases 


In general, the American con- 
cerns writing were agreed that the 
16mm. size was the best for export 
sales promotion. They also spoke 
highly of color films but thought 
these would come rather slowly for 
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(Continued from previous page) 
export sales promotion use unless 
a more energetic effort was spon 
sored in that field. Less than 50 
percent of the factory representa 
tives carried projectors and a great 
number of films were merely loaned 
to dealers. Considerable play was 
given to strictly institutional o1 
educational films. A few concerns 


‘said they would eventually supply 


their branch offices with projectors. 

From the information received. 
there is ample indication that our 
vovernment, especially the Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Department of 
State, appreciate the worth of the 
motion picture medium. The for 
mer included $900,000 in the mo 
tion picture section of their 194] 
12 budget. In its own words, it 
states this appropriation would be 
for: “Stimulation and execution of 
projects employing the cinema, in 
cluding the production and distri 
bution of educational and informa 
tional films; stimulation of ex 
changes of more and better news 
reels, and provision of projection 
equipment to United States diplo 
matic missions in the other Amer 
ican republics.” 

The films made available as a 
result of this program would be 
offered to schools, universities, cul 
tural institutions, and other groups 
and organizations in the republics. 

All this constitutes a very com 
mendable step in developing better 
understandings with the republics 
but we are somewhat in the dark as 
to what trade will play in this ef 
fort. For trade promotion put 
poses and for faster development 
of export business with our Latin 
neighbors, there appears to be too 
big a void between our manufac 
turers and the government depart 
ments. 

A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 

Perhaps some practical arrange 
ment could be worked out whereby 
American export concerns could se 
cure an expedient service for sound 
tracking films in Spanish or Portu 
guese in co-operation with the for 
eign service; perhaps, as well, an 
arrangement could be made where 
by trade promotional films could 
be deposited in our foreign service 
oflices, projectors made available, 
and both loaned to dealers, reliable 
organizations, or factory represen 
tatives as necessary. Such an ar 
rangement would also make our 
own films available to the foreign 
officers. It would, in addition, have 
the advantage of placing small ex 
porters on an even basis with their 
larger and _ better-financed asso 
ciates, as far as film promotion is 


concerned. 
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But we must remember that the angle of 
he : . 
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The ground school class at Franklin & Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.) studies a 
scene from the Pilot Training Kit-Sets in the school’s Aeronautical Laboratory. 
(Photographer: Warren Wade) 


Slidefilms Train Pilots 


PART TWO OF A NATIONAL SURVEY 


@ As A SEQUEL to the exhaustive 
nationwide survey of Civilian Pilot 
lraining Schools utilizing modern 
visual aids which appeared in the 
last issue of Business SCREEN, it 
can now be reported that a total of 
fifty-seven schools comprising en- 
rollment of 2,673 students were 
benefited by the use of a slidefilm 
training program. 

A total of 3,226 students were 
reported as having been aided by 
this medium during the past year. 
Among the schools reporting in 
the closing phase of the survey 
were Colgate University of Ham- 
ilton, New York, Brownsville 
(Texas) Junior College, Lake For- 
est (Illinois) College, the Frank 
Wiggins Evening Trade School in 
Los Angeles, Wright Junior College 
of Chicago and the Gambo Flying 
Service in far-off Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Finp MateriaL Most HELPFUL 

The schools surveyed were those 
which had purchased complete kit- 
sets consisting of 24 reading (silent 
with titles) slidefilms produced by 
the Jam Handy Organization. Com- 
ments were, on the whole, enthu- 
siastic. Instructor F. H. Christensen 
at the Wiggins Trade School found 
that “one lecture with the use of 
slidefilms is better than three with- 
out.” Other comments ranged from 
“useful and time-saving” to “have 
found slidefilms of great benefit 
in illustrating dificult material.” 

Titles included in this series in- 
cluded Meteorology, Civil Air Reg- 
ulations, Theory of Flight, The Air 
Ocean, Wing Forces, etc. The sub- 
jects found most helpful (and listed 
in that order) were Meteorology, 


CONDUCTED BY BUSINESS SCREEN 


Navigation Aids, and Power Plants, 
with Civil Air Regulations another 
general favorite. 


Time Savep: Learninc SPEEDED 

Most important of the results 
were those attained in the saving 
of the learning time and in assur- 
ing the student’s grasp of the sub- 
jects. In the previous report a suc- 
cessful comparative test of non-user 
vs. slidefilm taught classes was 
reported by the CPT Coordi- 
nator at Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California. In 
the final reports, six schools were 
unanimous in afhrming that the 
films had helped the teacher and a 
majority conceded that they helped 
speed learning. 


The importance of the contribu- 





tion thus made to our national de- 
fense by these teaching aids cannot 
be underestimated. The fact that 
nearly 8,000 graduates of these 
Civilian Pilot Training Schools had 
volunteered and been accepted by 
the Army and Navy air services up 
to June | is significant. CPT fliers 
are now going into the services at 
the rate of 200 per week. 

The Business ScReEEN survey 
which was sent to approximately 
170 centers presented an excellent 
sample of opinion and analysis on 
the effectiveness of the visual aid 
program. By a conservative projec- 
tion of the figures to additional 
users not reporting, it can be esti- 
mated that more than five thousand 
pilot training students have bene- 
fited by these modern visual teach- 
ing aids. 





t Present Sonotone Picture 





* Contrary to earlier and errone- 
ous reports, distribution of the un- 
usual film production R called to 
Life, recently sponsored by the 
Sonotone Corporation, has been re- 
leased to the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the YMCA for national dis- 
tribution. 

The picture, which deals with 
problems of faulty hearing and the 
application of modern scientific 
aids, was produced by B. K. Blake. 
Inc., for this well-known manufac- 
turer of electrical hearing aids. In 
the film, the spectator is enabled 
to hear how speech and music sound 
to a person with a certain type of 
deafness. Information concerning 
reservations for a free showing of 
the picture can be made throug! 
Motion Picture Bureau branches in 
New York City, Chicago, Dallas or 
San Francisco. 
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ANNOUNCING A SPECIAL EDITION 
ON FILMS FOR DEFENSE TRAINING 


Including the following special features and articles 


1. VOCATIONAL TRAINING FILMS OF U. S. OFFICE OF EDU 
Page-length summaries of 40 subjects on machine shop 
instructional topics; pictorial review of scenes; methods of use, etc 


2. FILMS IN THE MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY: A complete sur- 
vey of all available motion pictures and slidefilms produced by machine 
tool manufacturers and affiliated fields. Distribution sources, fees, etc 
3. INDUSTRIAL OPERATION ANALYSIS WITH FILMS: Time 
and motion study through pictures discussed by the most eminent mod 
ern authorities in this field. Cost analysis, etc. 


4. TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL FILM PRODUCTION: Use of pic 
tures in safety education, thrift, nutrition, industrial relations. 

5. EQUIPMENT &% ACCESSORIES REVIEW: Tables and charts on 
best use of motion and slidefilm equipment; industrial plant theatres, 
complete index to all available equipment. 


To be published after October 15th by 


BUSINESS SOREEM 
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Like every other industry of the United 

States, those which serve the business 
screen will sharply feel with increasing impact 
the operation of Priorities. All interests of all 
the people of the nation will focus vitally on 
this subject. It will indubitably be the chief 
issue of public and private discussions. The 
solution of the Priorities problem means life or 
death for at least a third of America’s indus- 
tries, and it means employment or unemploy- 





ment for approximately as many persons as were 
unemployed in the depression period. It is esti- 
mated Priorities may paralyze over 50 cities 
which depend upon one main industry, and 
affect from two to three times more which have 
industries that are allied to the primary indus- 
tries. The problem which must be solved is 
how to create the essential Defense machine, 
and at the same time preserve the national 
economy. It is obvious the strangulation of 
one-third of the national economy will do some- 
thing injurious to the whole economic organism 
of the nation. Elemental reflection inevitably 
will suggest innumerable results that will flow 
from this potential situation. 


Clarification for Business Is Essential 


Frank discussion of this problem, especially as 
it applies to the business screen industries, may 
not be called subversive, by the widest stretch 
of the imagination. Clarification is necessary to 
enable the man in business to understand what 
he must do. Priorities simply is rationing. The 
need for industrial rationing originates in the 
lack of sufficient materials, raw and processed, 
to meet the abnormal demand of Defense and 
the normal demands of ordinary civilian life. 
The present Priorities philosophy is based on 
the asumption that our Defense is just as inti- 
mately real in Britain, China, Russia, Africa, 
India, Dutch East Indies, South America, and 
in supporting the phantom Governments of 
Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, and others, as it is 
in our own camps, cantonments, munition 
plants, battleships, and other channels of De- 
fense. Under Priorities as now organized the 
food needs, financial needs, and need for muni- 
tions and other materials, of the anti-Axis 
peoples abroad, comes before our civilian needs. 
In effect we are inevitably supporting a large 
part of the world, by subtracting what we give 
from our normal life. 

The operation of Priorities is founded on two 
main ideas. The first stems from military and 
lend-lease requirements. They are listed on two 
schedules. The Strategic List contains chiefly 
the materials which we obtain almost wholly 
from abroad. Those materials actually or 
theoretically are so scarce that they have virtu- 
ally been withdrawn from civilian life. The 
Critical List roughly numbers 300 articles and 
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PRIORITIES & THE SCREEN 


.—BY ARNOLD KRUCKMAN, WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT, BUSINESS SCREEN— 





materials. These things are needed for military 
and lend-lease purposes. Mostly, they are scant. 
Always the military lend-lease clients have first 
call. If anything is left over, it is rationed 
among the civilians. That is where the second 
idea comes in. Civilian rationing is planned and 
directed by what used to be called OPACS. The 
new agency is known as Civilian Supply. It is 
governed by Leon Henderson. It also involves 
price-fixing, when price-fixing becomes legal. 

Let us first consider the Priorities in the 
military lend-lease sense. Motion picture projec- 
tors have been placed on the Critical List. That 
means, obviously, the Army, Navy, and other 
Federal agencies intimately allied with the mili- 
tary services, and the lend-lease countries, have 
first call on the projectors produced in the 
United States. What does that mean in every- 
day terms? It means whenever any of these 
groups want projectors they issue a RATING. 
The Priority Rating is made concrete by the 
issue of a Certificate. This certificate bears the 
rating which is evidenced by a combination: of 
letters and numbers. The highest is AA. The 
lowest, in military ratings, is A-10. When 
some Army group, or Navy group, or some 
other group in the military Priorities, want pro- 
jectors the Contracting Officer issues a requisi- 
tion with the Certificate. The more urgent the 
need for delivery, the higher the rating. Some 
certificates issued for projectors may have been 
as high as A-1, others as low as A-10. 


The Procedure for Raw Materials 


Now suppose you need raw materials to make 
the parts that go into the projector. Or, let us 
assume, you want to purchase the parts from 
your manufacturer. Most of these parts are 
made of aluminum, copper, steel, zinc, rubber; 
or you need an optical lense. Your order comes 
from the military or lend-lease clients. Natur- 
ally, all these materials being scarce, you need 
a Priority Rating Certificate. The proceeding is 
virtually the same as the proceeding already de- 
scribed. The Rating depends upon the urgency 
of the order, and the scarcity of the material. 
You present your Certificate with the order you 
give to your processor-manufacturer, and he 
presents a similar order and certificate to the 
supplier of raw materials. If two or more orders 
have the same rating for the same type of thing, 
the rating that was issued first gets the bacon. 
If both certificates cover materials to be deliv- 
ered on the same date, were issued on the same 
date, the Contracting Officer must decide which 
order is to be delivered first. If he declines, the 
business man must appeal for a decision to the 





(Right) Scenes from the new Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company sound motion picture ‘‘Golden Valiey’”’ 
film narrative (produced by Wilding) of the Com- 
pany’s engineering achievement in building over- 
land conveyer system for construction of the Shasta 
Dam in California. 














Army-Navy Priority Board—three officers, in 
Washington. The ruling of the Board is final. 

No Priority transaction is easy. It is “all 
bound round with a woolen string,” and you 
have to run from pillar to post, and from hither 
to yon. 


The military Priority, however, is 


comparatively simple, and you can usually 
transact your business with the Contracting 
Officer in the field who is near you. The real 
trouble begins when you try to secure a Priority 
Rating for something that is useful in the gen- 
eral Defense scheme, but is used in civilian 
operations. That is when you get into the B 
Ratings, and that is when you start the struggle 
with Form PD-1 and all its PD brothers, sisters, 


cousins, and far remoter relatives. 


Ratings B to D Also for Defense 


The B Ratings are given for those things that 
aid in Defense, but are used by civilians. The C 
Ratings also are for Defense, but are less imme- 
diate in the relationship. The D Ratings cover 
needs of civilians in relation to Defense. If that 
explanation is vague take it this way: they give 
a D rating to a thing that will maintain the 
morale of civilians. In essence it enables you to 
get what you want before the rest of the civil 
population can get what is left—if anything is 
left—without Whatever 
you want, not needed directly for military or 


rationing schedules. 
lend-lease purposes, is rated B and downward. 
Obviously, the needs are usually for raw mate- 
rials or basic things. To get these ratings you 
must apply to Washington. You can obtain in- 
formation about details, and you can obtain 
blanks and printed directions by applying to 
any Federal Reserve Bank or any Federal Re- 
serve branch bank. OPM, OPACS, OEM, and 
SPAB, sometimes have agents in the banks. 
But even if there is no representative, some 
official of the bank is able to give you all the 
necessary information. The Form PD-1 may be 
filed in person or by mail with the Priority 
Division of OPM, Mails and Files Section, 462 
Indiana Ave., Washington, D. C. They tell you 
in Washington there is no point in making 
your filing in person, it gets just the same treat- 
ment when it comes in by mail. Every applica- 
tion is checked and recorded and routed to the 
various sections which handle the commodity 
involved. If your application is for a variety 
of finished parts, it will most likely go to the 
sections that function on aluminum, copper, 
It all takes time. 
Cheer up, however, there is an out, for civil- 
ians. It is the specific business of Leon Hender- 
son’s OPACS to get a break for the civilian 
needs. Let us say you have an order for pro- 


steel, zinc, rubber, etc. 


jectors to be supplied to schools and factories 
that show the new Office of Education voca- 
tional training films, recently produced by Floyde 
E. Brooker and his associates. Up to the moment 
of this writing, Office of Education needs do 
not come under military ratings. They would 
come under some of the B ratings. You would 
therefore go to OPACS and find the official 
who has charge of the general classification 
which includes projectors. At the moment, the 
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name of the official is in doubt. They are hav- 
ing one of their fortnightly shifts. At any rate, 
the official of the moment and his associates 
would sit down with you and hold a hearing. 
You produce the evidence and the arguments 
to support your claim for preferential rating. 
In due time OPACS would recommend to 
Priorities in OPM that you and others in the 
industry should be given certain quantities of 
material. They call this process assignment of 
Allocations. It is not mandatory that Priorities 
accept this recommendation; but it invariably 
does. The theory is that your Allocations are 
effective after military and lend-lease needs have 
been served. Actually, sometimes, civilian needs, 
especially if they are as obviously essential as 
projectors for Defense training, receive A 
ratings, and thus get within the money, as it 
were. A recent ruling in favor of the radio in- 
dustry is a case in point. Radio obviously is 
Radio 


stations broadcast almost anything any Govern- 


extremely useful to the Government. 


ment agency wishes to say. Without radio sta- 
tions, and without radio receiving sets, the many 
Government agencies would be hard put to get 
their messages into the nation’s homes. OPACS 
therefore did the natural thing when it recom- 
mended to Priorities that it should allocate 
metals for the manufacture of “replacement 
tubes and condensers to keep in operation the 
bulk of the 50,000,000 radio sets in the United 
States.” It was ordered that the highest civilian 
rating be allocated radio tube manufacturers. 


Equipment Essential to Government Too 

By parallel reasoning, the business screen in- 
dustry should not have difficulty in securing 
proper allocation of aluminum, copper, steel, 
zinc, rubber, lenses, and any other materials or 
products it needs. A heart to heart talk with 
the proper people in OPACS should produce 
results. Like the radio system, the Defense 
agencies of the Government plan to make tre- 
mendous use of the motion picture and the 
slidefilm to explain the Defense program with 
non-amusement films. After reading an article 
last month in Business Screen Magazine, Robert 
Horton, Director of Information and Publicity 
for OPM, came to the conclusion that the 
enormous latent resources of Government 
should be used to reach the people. Films now 
in process of assembly are to be used to get into 
the consciousness ot people everywhere, in 





Films’ new defense role in training shown by Burton 
Holmes crew on location at South Bend Lathe Works. 


every walk of life, through every agency of the 
Government that has widely scattered points of 
contact. This barrage of films is to start very 
soon. It is doubtful if the Government people 
realize that there will be a scarcity of projec- 
tors in many localities. The business screen in- 
dustry can render a very definite and urgent 
service by providing the Government people 
with accurate information. It will logically fol- 


low that the government agencies which want 
to attain the widest possible circulation of non- 
amusement films through non-theatrical chan- 
nels will cooperate in securing for the industry 
the materials it needs to provide the equipment 


that may be lacking. There is every reason to 
assume that the business screen industry has 
immediately before it an opportunity for ex- 
pansion comparable to the vast field touched by 
the radio. And it will be giving an extra- 
ordinary service to the nation while serving its 
own legitimate aspirations. 


United Action to Get Results 


There is little difference between Government 
and other human institutions. You help Gov- 
ernment and Government will reasonably help 
you. And if you approach Government as a 
unified industry, organized, with responsible 
spokesmen, and with adequate data, you will 
find that you will receive more attention than 
if you come as single individuals. It is the old 
school-book story of the bundle of sticks. Single, 
they were simply sticks, easily broken; in a 
bundle, bound together, they could not be 
broken and they made their way. It is your 
Government, after all; and as something in 
which you are a substantial stockholder, an 
owner, which you supply with funds, you are 
entitled to full consideration. You are the Gov- 
ernment, and when you come to Washington, 
you are moving into your own house. You do 
not come as a suppliant for favors, but you come 
as an Owier to exercise your rights. Congress 
is your board of directors, and the rest of them 
are the men and women employed to run your 
business. When Congress unmistakably knows 
what you want, and you make it unmistakably 
clear, Congress will see that you get it. If there 
is enough metal to provide Government agencies 
with aluminum chairs and aluminum steps, 
there obviously should be enough aluminum to 
provide metal for your real needs. It is quite 
probable there is no waste; but it is just as 
probable there is some absence of economic or- 
ganization. Congress discovered that salient 
fact in digging into the gasoline and fuel situa- 
tion. It found there was no justification for a 
shortage in the East. Even after the tankers 
were given away, there were enough tank cars 
to bring the oil across the continent. There 
simply had not been economic organization. But 
there had been scarcity that might have made 
the War seem nearer than it was, at the 
moment. If there is more aluminum that should 
be available, Congress will unquestionably find 
it out. It is really just as much interested as you 
are. If you are indifferent, you will find Con- 
gress indifferent. Are you indifferent? 
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@ NeARLy one in every five of the cities over 
50,000 population has made one or more motion 
pictures of city activities for use in reporting 
to citizens. At least nine of these 34 cities have 
made movies of general city activities: Atlanta, 


Berkeley, Detroit, Evansville, Fort Worth. 
Lowell, Milwaukee, Portland (Oregon), and 
Topeka. Movies made by the remaining 25 


cities over 50,000 had to do with the activities 
of specific departments, as of recreation in Day- 
ton; health and fire in East Orange; parks and 
water works in Chicago; and of the public serv- 
ice, recreation, and utility departments in Cleve- 
land. The experience of these 34 cities with 
municipal movies, as reported in a question- 
naire survey made by the International City 
Managers’ Association, is here reviewed." 
PorTLAND FiLmM One or Latest 

Amateur photographers “shot” the movies in 
17 cities, professional photographers were em- 
ployed by 10 cities, and both amateurs and pro- 
fessionals were used in seven cities (see table). 
Where amateur photographers were used, the of- 
ficial or employee in direct charge of the activ- 
ity, together with the department head, made the 
decision as to the specific pictures to be taken, 
while in cities where professional photographers 
were used, department heads and the photogra- 
pher generally made up a list of activities to be 
photographed and then decided on the manner 
in which shots should be made. Specially pre- 
pared scenarios were used in Austin, Boston, 
Denver, Pasadena, and Cleveland. In most 
instances, outstanding events or development of 
public interest were made as they occurred dur- 
ing the year, and these pictures were brought 
together, edited, and titled so that a coherent, 
unified sequence would result. 

Atlanta contracted with a local film company 
for the making of the film. Professionals also 
were employed by Chicago, Springfield, Austin, 
New York, and Philadelphia. Although the 
Philadelphia Port Authority film was originally 
made by a professional, most of the later ad- 
ditions to the film were made by amateurs. 
East Orange hired a professional photographer 
to supervise the filming in its entirety, and Pasa- 
dena’s film was directed by a professional as 
part of a WPA project. Wichita employed both 
amateurs and professionals, the professionals 
being paid on an hourly basis. 

Twenty-four of the 34 cities included in this 
study own movie projectors: 18 have the 16mm. 
size, 2 the 35mm. size, and 4 both sizees. East 
St. Louis and Buffalo reported the ownership 
of the 35mm. size projector, while the Chicago 

1 Several cities of over 50,000, notably Dallas, 
have made municipal movies since these data were 
obtained. A number of smaller cities, such as Muske- 


gon Heights, Michigan, and Winnetka, Illinois ,also 
have made successful movies. 
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Park District owns a l6mm. machine and the 
Chicago Bureau of Engineering a 35mm. pro- 
jector. Boston, Tacoma, and Wichita were the 
other cities having municipally owned projec- 
tors in each size. Only three cities, Chicago, 
Boston and Milwaukee, own sound projectors; 
Chicago and Milwaukee also have silent units. 


PRODUCING THE FILM PROGRAM 

One of the newest municipal movies is the 
colored film titled, Municipal Service, made 
by Portland, Ore. A municipal employee pre- 
pared the script, directed, edited, and titled the 
16mm. Kodachrome silent picture, and the city’s 
photographer “shot” the scenes. Special stress 
was placed on services not well known to the 
general public, but which are important factors 
in their protection, safety, and comfort. For 
example, there are views of work done by the 
harbor patrol; response made by the city to the 
call, “man drowned”; removing unsound and 
overhanging trees that endanger lives and ob- 





DATA ON MUNICIPAL MOVIES IN 34 CITIES 
Copyright, 1941, by Public Management 
Under “Subject Matter,” “G” indicates General, 
“R” Recreation, “F” Fire, “P” Police, “W” Public 
Works, “WW” Water Works, “H” Health, “U” Utili- 
ties, “PL” Planning, “S” Sewage. Under “Filmed 


By,” “A” indicates Amateurs, and “P” Professionals 

Under “Size,” films not indicated by “S” are silent 

Size Length of 

Subject (16 or 35mm.) Movie in 

City Matter (S-Sound) Minutes 
a Sere $16-35 20 
pe. Se 16 45 
Serkeley, Calif.......G $16-35 oa 
3oston, Mass.......FP $16-35 60 
Burmese, NW. Y.....: WR 35 60 
Chicago, Ill.......WW 35 35 
R $16-35 10 
Comte, (Dn. ackax F 16 a 
Cleveland, O.....UWR 16 20 
SO eee 16 40 
Denver, Colo...... WW 16 40) 
Detroit, Mich........ G $35 75 
East Orange, N. J....F 16 55 
H 16 30 
E. St. Louis, Ill..... FI’ 16 25 
Evansville, Ind.......G 16 40 
Fort Worth, Tex.....G 16 < 
Hammond, Ind.......R 16 30 
Lansing, Mich.......H 16 40 
Louisville, Ky........G 16 45 
Lowell, Mass.........G 16 45 
Milwaukee. Wis......G 16 40 
New York, N. Y.....W S16 45 
Pasadena, Calif...... W 16 60 
Philadephia, Pa......U 16 45 
Portland, Me............ 16 75 
Portland, Ore...... G 16 50 
Rochester, N. Y.....W 35 30 
Sacramento, Calif...PL 16 30 
R 16 30 
WW 16 20 
Saginaw, Mich.......R 16 25 
San Jose, Calif.......P 16 60 
Schenectady, N. Y...F 35 15 
S 16 25 
Springfield, Mass... 16 45 
Tacoma, Wash.......U 16-35 45 
Topeka, Kans........G 16 30 
Kans.......G 16 25 


Wichita, 





struct traffic; training firemen at the drill! tower; 
testing work in the health department labora- 


tory; restaurant inspection; protection from 
short measure and incorrect weight; testing the 
pure water supply, etc. Appropriate titles pre- 
ceding each picture or series of pictures indi- 
cate how the services affect citizens. 

Some films that cover only one service were 
made in a few hours or days, while others re- 
quired six months or more to complete. One 
of the films made by Schenectady, describing the 
evolutions at the fire drill tower, was completed 
by professional photographers from the General 
Electric Company in three hours’ time. A film 
made by amateurs showing the treatment of 
sewage was “shot” in three days. The average 
time in making the municipal movies in 21 
All of the pictures that 
required six months or more to film pertained 
either to public works improvements or to 
events that happened intermittently. 
those cities which produced films in less than 
six months’ time, only Portland and Topeka 
attempted to present an inclusive survey of the 


cities was 16 weeks. 


Among 


working of the city government or a comprehen- 
sive view of public works improvements. 


Six Citres Have Mape Sounp Fitms 


Most of the municipal movies are 16mm. 
silent films. Only six cities have made sound 
films: Atlanta, Berkeley, 
Schenectady, and Tacoma. 


Boston, Chicago, 
Several cities, in- 
cluding Portland have made colored movies. 
Twenty-four cities have 16mm. films, and 3 have 
35mm. sizes; 7 cities have both sizes. 

There is a wide variation in the production 
cost of movies. Atlanta’s sound movie cost 
$2,500, and Detroit spent about $25,000 for 
its general movie. Pasadena, New York, Cleve- 
land, and Louisville spent from $500 to $1,000; 
while Denver, East Orange, Lansing and 
Springfield spent from $250 to $500 for their 
The cost of making a film, in addition 
to equipment and personnel, includes filming, 
developing, editing, titling, and printing. For 
example, Pasadena provided $972 as the city’s 
contribution to the WPA project which made 


movies. 


the filming possible. This is not one continuous 
film, but a group of departmental films each 
of which is from 400 to 2,000 feet in length. A 
l6mm. silent film made by East St. Louis cost 
about $30 for the film used in making a 400- 
foot roll. Editing of a film usually reduces sub- 
stantially the number of feet of film that may 
be used in the finished picture. Perhaps 2,000 
feet of film must be “shot” in order to create 
an acceptable picture of 800 to 1,000 feet. A 
10-minute reel in 35mm. is 1,000 feet; in 16mm. 
it is 400 feet. About one-half of the cities re- 
(Continued on the next page, Col. 1) 























porting in this study have made more than one 
copy of their films and in some instances these 
are available for loan to officials in other cities. 

Titles of the films apparently were selected 
with an eye for publicity. Cleveland’s movie 
was called Housekeeper to 900,000 People; 
Portland, Oregon, Your City Government in 
Action; Denver's, Romance of Water; and East 
Orange’s, A Day with Friends in the Health 
Department. 


AUDIENCES FOR THE FILM PROGRAM 

Municipal movies have been shown before 
widely diversified groups such as educational 
organizations, conventions, service clubs, com- 
munity clubs, employee organizations, churches, 
in motion picture houses, and before other types 
of audiences. Cities with attractive and enter- 
taining films have had to require that bookings 
be made some months in advance. 

Over 100,000 people saw Portland’s first 
film, Your City Government in Action, and at 
the present time the new movie, Municipal Serv- 
ice, is shown in the city three times a week. The 
municipal films of Atlanta, Louisville, and 
Wichita met with instant and continued success, 
and according to loca! officials were definitely 
of value in disclosing to the people how their 








city government operates. The average number 
of people (omitting figures for Detroit) see- 
ing the municipal movie in 26 cities was about 
83,000. It is estimated by Detroit officials that 
attendance at showings of their movie totals 
seven million. Local attendance in six other 
cities had exceeded the 100,000 mark, in two 
cities the attendance was from 50,000 to 100,000, 
and in eight cities from 20,000 to 50,000. 

The number of people who have seen the 
municipal movies in movie houses depends to 
some extent on the type of movie and the num- 
ber of films available. Pasadena has nine dif- 
ferent pictures, each of which is complete in 
itself. Portland, Oregon, has four—two gen- 
eral, one each on recreation and fire. Sacramento 
has one each for water, planning, and recreation 
departments. Tacoma has a film on its elec- 
tric light, power, and water departments. 
Wichita produced three films covering the soft- 
water project, parks and playgrounds, and the 
municipal airport. 

Atlanta’s 35mm. film, The City of Atlanta 
at Work, which is 20 minutes in length, was 
substituted for shorts in the local cinema houses, 
and was later reduced to the 16mm. size for 
showing before lodges, clubs, and civic organi- 





FADE OUT 
The screen be- 
comes increas- 
ingly dark — 


WIPE®& 





SYMBOLS EXPLAIN OPTICAL EFFECTS The Vocabulary of Film Production: 


DISSOLVE 
As one scene 
A scene is pull- disappears, an- 
ed over another. other 
ends up black. ; through it. 
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Courtesy Audio Productions, Inc., N. Y. 


Zoom MONTAGE 
Scene becomes Several scenes 
increasingly are blended into 
larger. one scene. 


- SOBREBE 


















zations. Boston’s public safety film was shown 
in the local movie houses. Chicago’s Park Dis- 
trict films, Fun on the Lake Front, Fun for All, 
and Baseball were used at different intervals 
as “fill-ins” in local movie houses. Austin’s 
16mm. film has been shown in local theatres, 
but most films shown in theatres are 35mm. 

The officials of most of the 34 cities believe that 
the municipal movies has been instrumental in 
stimulating thinking on local affairs. In Schenec- 
tady the sewage treatment film prompted school 
classes to inspect the plant annually; the Sacra- 
mento water department movie served to create 
publicity for a much needed filtration plant; 
health and fire department activities “are now 
more generally appreciated” as a result of the 
East Orange films, and the Springfield film dem- 
onstrated why additional expenditures were nec- 
essary during the flood crisis. Officials of only 
three cities were not convinced that movies are 
an effective medium of reporting municipal 
services to the people. 

Many cities annually borrow special safety, 
recreation and health films. Safety films in- 
cluded pictures on fire prevention work, traffic 
control, and police department work. Three cities 
borrowed films made by other municipalities: 
Milwaukee used the Detroit film, Topeka gave 
showings of the Louisville film, and St. Paul 


used the Portland film. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Some suggestions based on the experience 
of the few cities that have made movies of 
municipal activities may be of interest to other 
cities that plan to use this method of reporting. 

1. The “shooting” of a municipal film is 
not an easy task. If it is to attract and hold 
interest, careful consideration must be given 
to the scene, to the actors, angle of vision, 
lighting effects, speed of movements, and sound 
effects, because the film must compete with com- 
mercial films. For this reason it may be desir- 
able to use professional photographers or at 
least some one with experience in taking motion 
pictures. The municipal film should do more 
than merely entertain the audience; it should 
stimulate further thinking and encourage analy- 
sis of various local needs. 

2. The subject matter to be photographed 
should be carefully determined in advance in 
order that the film may tell a story and to 
avoid having a series of unrelated pictures. Pic- 
tures or shots of municipal officials should be 
omitted. Titles should be carefully written to 
give continuity to the sequence of pictures and 
to help tell the story. The filming should be 
fitted to the situation being covered. 

3. The effectiveness of the shots taken de- 
pends largely upon the techniques used. For 
example, when should a medium shot rather 
than a long shot be taken? Will a certain 
scene be more forceful as a closeup? How can 
moving shots be taken without creating a sense 
of confusion and adding to the difficulty of 
editing the picture? Will a scene which grad- 
ually merges into the next picture appearing 
on the screen increase or decrease the con- 
tinuity element in the film? When should shots 
be taken from a lower or a higher angle? A 
person experienced in making films will be 
better prepared than an amateur to answer 
these questions. 


(Continued on Page 34, Column 2) 
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@ CONCEIVED TWo 
a theatrical entertainment 


YEARS AGO a 
feature, 
a new game of observation testing, 
known as Observo, is now offered 
to business men as a technical aid 
to defense-born or defense-expand 
ed film training programs. Origina- 
tors of the game claim for it the 
following advantages: 

1. It insures undivided concen 
tration of the audience on the 
screen’s message. 

It insures maximum retention 
of that 
member of the 


message by every 

audience 

group. 

It creates an incentive for 
every member of the audience 
to try to do better next time 
in retaining that message. 

For business generally—whatever 


its present usages of commercial 


films—vast tasks of training and 
both 


sales workers are ahead. As a busi 


retraining mechanical and 
ness man you may well be faced 
now with one of the following situ 
ations: 

You and your business may have 
been drafted for production ser 
vices to the nation’s armed forces. 
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NEW TESTING TECHNIQUE AIDS 


USE OF FILMS 


(Above) An Eastern army post contingent 


FOR TRAINING 


is typical of the recent audiences at- 


tending ‘‘observation testing’ shows utilizing the ‘‘Minute Mysteries” or ‘‘Observo”’ 


technique developed by Roy Post and Austin Ripley. 


Score board and other para- 


phenalia are shown; the screen subjects are usually of a general nature rather than 
the military subject shown in fascimile before the audience above. 


You have been making sewing ma 


chines; now, on an almost over 
night schedule of “hurry-up,” you 
Your 


workers have new tools to become 


must begin to make guns. 
accustomed to, new production 
schedules to learn, new standards 


to meet. 


Aips INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
Or, in cooperating with the de 
fense program, you have employed 
a thousand new lathe-men and are 
asking them to work at high speed 
with unfamiliar Your 
immediate effective, 


machines. 
need for an 
quick-action program of safety 
training is obvious. 

In each of these situations—and 
in numerous others requiring that 
specific facts be imparted quickly 
and permanently to groups of men 

Observo promises, on the evi 


dence of numerous pre-testings, to 
he highly useful to industrial film 
users. 


THe Metuop or PREPARATION 

Preparation for an Observo show- 
ing of any training film involves a 
private prevue in which a set of 
fifteen questions covering the film’s 
high points is worked out by the 
testers. These questions, as the tech- 
nique has been used in all tests to 
date, must be so phrased as to re- 
quire a simple “Yes” or “No” ans- 
wer. Answers are sealed until the 
night of the showing. A few illus 
trative sample questions based on 
a short strip of film, randomly se 
lected, are also worked out. 

The showing begins with a hun 
dred-foot trailer reading thus: 
“How good are your powers 
of observation? Here is your op 





portunity to test 
with 
Look at the following scene care 


yourself and 
compete your neighbor. 
fully, listen to every word that 
is said and test your powers of 


Watch 
Here 


observation and memory. 


carefully, listen closely. 


we go. 5 


Firms FoLLowep By Query 


The short introductory film strip 
is then shown, followed by the il 
lustrative sample questions. 

Thus the game is graphically ex 
plained and, more important, the 
audience is placed in an attitude of 
complete concentration on the 
screen. Showing of the training 
film itself follows a second explan 
Directly after the 
showing, the fifteen prepared ques 


atory trailer. 
tions are asked (either orally or 
from the screen) and answers indi 
cated individually by the audience 
on specially - devised score - cards. 
Collection of these cards, public 
opening of the sealed answer-bag, 


and discovery of the high-score man 


(Continued on Page 21, Col. 1) 
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Reducing a photograph to the correct size for a 
rotogravure layout 











Hand compositors lift a printed page to life and 
beauty 





























Letterpress sections of the magazine ore 
delivered dry and accurately folded 


A SAGA OF PUBLISHING IN PICTURES 


of magazine publication, from the editor’s desk to the 


reader's purchase at the newsstand is graphically told in this 


review of the new Castle-produced sound motion picture, 


a Magazine, sponsored by the C. T. Dearing Printing 


widely known magazine publishing house. Added se 


or show the produc 


ion of color forms and its use in 


ertising; publishers, advertisers and agencies should particularly 


his striking demonstration 
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is 


Copy ond art specifications are approved at the 
publisher's editorial office 























Retouchers perfect negatives for rotogravure 
process 











Proof readers at printing headquarters check all copy 
several times 
























Pressmen check signatures constantly 








. y, 


the power of film promotion. 

















Magazine editor receives dummy from C. T. Dearing 
Printing Company containing type matter and blue 
prints 














Proofs of halftones are pasted in dummy for final 
approval 














Type. printed on cellophane, is stripped on positives 
for carbon printing room 











The final plate from the foundry is locked on the 64 
page Goss rotary press 














Finished magazines are ready for shipment to 
subscribers and newsstands 




















Photo-engraving department gets busy on half-tones 











A battery of linotypes sets copy and molds it into 
hard matter 
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The foundry, operating on a 24 hour basis mokes 
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electrotypes 















While press speed is maintained, a new roll of paper is 
fed in 











And good printing is important where the magazine 
competes with other publications 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
complete the program. Time re- 
quired, exclusive of the film show- 
ing: 16-18 minutes. 

Since its inception in 1939, Ob- 
servo has been played by audiences 
from Maine to Florida, ranging in 
size from 15 to 4,000 persons and 
totalling more than one-half mil- 
lion people. Retesting results in 
experiments involving groups of 
students indicate quite remarkable 
increases in retention of film con- 
tent when Observo is used. In one 
such instance, on the basis of a re- 
testing one week after the film 
showing, retention was shown to be 
900% better for the group using 
Observo than for a control group 
which simply “discussed” the film 
after the showing. In another case, 
retesting after a lapse of one month 
revealed an average test accuracy 
of 71% for the group using Ob- 
servo while 63% of the control 
group turned in blank test papers. 

Army Tests TECHNIQUE 

Though this testing did not in 
volve industrial training films, such 
results do have definite significance 
for business men who use films for 
training purposes. It is interesting 
in this connection to note recent 
U. S. army interest in the new 
training aid as evidenced by its use 
in demonstrations at Fort Myer and 
Camp Lee in Virginia, Fort Mon- 
mouth in New Jersey and Camp 
Holabird in Maryland. According 
to Roy Post, co-originator with 
Austin Ripley of Observo, the 
“came” is now being used at the 
army's film training division in the 
Munitions Building in Washington. 

Experimental audience groups 
used during the past two years have 
included lawyers, students, teachers, 
prisoners, wealthy and poor, mem- 
bers of white, black and yellow 
races. Types of films used have in- 
cluded training, educational, docu- 
mentary, religious and sales films. 
The device may be used equally 
well with any size or type of film 
and with sound or silent, movie or 
slide-film equipment. 

Sale rights for the use of the 
technique have been turned over to 
Jack Haley and a newly-organized 
firm known as Cine Mysteries, Inc., 
holds world-wide distribution rights. 





Soldiers put question score cards in 
special containers after the showing. 
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(Above) Conductor Jack Shaindlin 
orchestra in a recording session; (right) sound effects 
assistants at work to supplement music background. 


MUSIC ON FILM 


@ WHAT bo PRODUCERS of com 
mercial pictures do when the bud- 
get reads “Music — $75.00"? We 
can hardly visualize using a twenty 
five piece orchestra in addition to 
a composer and orchestrator as it is 
well known that the days of 
“coolie’” wages for musicians and 
composers are gone, and to get a 
suitable score for a picture the pro 
ducer must make the cost of music 
an important item in his budget. 


RECORDING AT EASTERN SERVICE 


Nevertheless countless commer 
cial motion pictures are produced 
yearly and invariably the music fits 
the action. Having decided to clear 
up the situation once and for all. 
we journeyed over to Eastern Ser 
vice Studios in Astoria and found 
ourselves on the outside of a door 
marked “Stage A.” The sounds of 
musical instruments tuning up came 
through the door and as we enter 
ed the room the sight of an orches 
tra of about twenty pieces greeted 
our eyes. A tall dark man with a 
stop watch in one hand and a baton 
in the other was standing on the 
podium, gazing intently at the watch 
as if doubting its accuracy. Nearby 
a property man labored over some 
strange looking sound-effect gadget 
which had decided to “play dead” 
for the moment, and the studio 
technicians were making last min 
ute adjustments. We found seats 
near the door and inquired as to 
what was happening at the moment. 
We learned that the orchestra had 
been there four hours and was ex- 
pected to stay another three—that 
the music being recorded at the 


leads the studio 


time was for Universal Newsreel 
that the musical director was Jack 
Shaindlin. who works so fast that 
he uses two orchestras for one day's 
recording. 


THE Banp PLayep ON 


Just then the conductor rapped 
sharply on the music stand, the 
noise subsided and he announced, 
“The next reel will start with ‘Cri 
sis No. 1... A momentary ruffling of 
music paper, several questions and 
finally the cry “Roll ’em.” The 
doors were locked, signal lights 
flickered and they were off. The 
orchestra played continuously for 
ten minutes with just a long enough 
pause between numbers to identify 
the selections. 

We walked over and introduced 
ourselves to Mr. Shaindlin as he 
was dismissing the orchestra for 
their luncheon period. He turned 
out to be a young man of about 32 
who spoke with a slight foreign ac 
cent and resembled Misha Auer. 


WRITES AN ORIGINAL SCORE 


Several minutes later while 
munching on a sandwich he volun 
teered the following information: 
During the last four hours he had 
recorded music for seven shorts 
five for Universal and two for Co 
lumbia and some new music for 
Universal newsreel. After lunch he 
would record two pictures for Na 
tional Defense. one entitled Alumi 
num and the other Bomber. “Carl 
Sandburg is doing the narration for 
Bomber and I'm trying to do a 


swell job of scoring,” he explained. 
The last few hours will be de 
voted to two commercial pictures, 
some main titles for Audio to be 
used for their commercial pictures 
and some music for his “library.” 
In all over 14,000 feet of music 
would be recorded, and the payroll 
of his orchestra including compos 
ers, arrangers and extractors would 
be over three thousand dollars 
Upon learning that our interest 
was confined to the commercial 






field, he complained that producers 
are getting such a satisfactory job 
with his “library” sound track that 
they are reluctant to spend money 
for a “live” score. Further ques 
tioning brought the following in 
formation: Musical selections re 
corded on film are rented out al 
ten to twenty-five dollars a number 
depending on the nature of the 
composition and the length of the 
number. A complete reel is scored 
for sixty to one-hundred dollars. 
depending on the amount of work 
involved. Musical selections in 
many libraries were composed fif 
teen to tweny-five years ago and 


many of them before 1900. 
Music Never PusBLisHep 


He explained that the oldest 
number in his library is not more 
than three years old and new num 
bers are constantly added. Another 
important factor is that the music 
was never published and hasn’t been 
“kicked around.” Among his re 
cent live recordings for non-theatri 
cal films were complete scores for 
a Sonotone hearing device film 
(A. B. K. Blake production), Bor 
den milk film, a film for the cotton 
industry, and numerous others. 
Shaindlin is very proud of the fact 
that one of his scores for a Na 
tional Defense film will soon be 
played in concert form over a coast 
to coast hook-up. 


Editor's Note: Personality sketches 
of the men who make our films are 
welcomed; send in your nomination. 
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YOUR TELEPHONE VOICE 


THE LATEST A. T. & T. SOUND MOTION picture 


“A New Voice for Mr. X"’ 


phone courtesy. Discourteous treatment 


motion picture for A. T. & T 


10 MILLION SEE A. 


® Produced by 
under the supervision of the In 
formation Department of the Amer 
ican Telegraph 
Company, A New Voice For Mr. X, 


latest release from the prolific list 


Audio Productions 


Telephone and 


of productions for the seventeen 
Bell System Associate Companies, 
is currently being seen in many 
parts of the country. 


1 Veu 


tion with 23 stage sets and a cast 


V oice, a large produc 


of 50, is designed to combat the 
problem of thoughtlessness in the 
use of the telephone in business. 
Its purpose is to encourage a con 
sciousness of the telephone and a 
constructive use of its possibilities 
for efficient and friendly service 


The story is of a man who dis 


presents the case for tele- 
means dis- 
satisfied customers as the film ably shows. 


AGAIN, TELEPHONE COURTESY MEANS SATIS- 
FIED CUSTOMERS, as this scene from ‘‘A New Voice 
for Mr. X" reiterates in this Audio-produced sound 


showing the coaxial 








PLOWING 


in this typical 


T. & T. PICTURES 


covers that his telephone and man- 
ners are not exactly conducive to a 
pleasant response. After visiting an 
exhibit of the telephone company 
in which he hears his own voice, 
with its abrupt intonations, he real- 
izes that perhaps the voice of his 
company is presenting a not more 
pleasant sound than his own voice. 
He investigates his employees’ tele- 
phone habits and discovers that an 
easy way to increase his business 
and the good will of his customers 
is to adopt the more efficient and 
courteous methods recommended by 
the telephone company. The picture 
shows how some companies unthink- 
ingly create a bad impression on 
the telephone by unwittingly using 
phrases and manners, which, al- 











CUSHMAN SON'S 
NEW CARTOON 


@ A new animated car- 


toon in color and sound 
has just been released 
for theatrical distribu- 


tion by Cushman Son’s, 
Inc., baking firm. Pro- 
duced by Ted Eshbaugh 
Studios, Inc., the subject 
is a fanciful story of the 
pastry realm, cleverly 
etched with romance and 
a musical background. 


A Scene from ‘Pastry 
Town Wedding” 


THE INDUSTRIAL STORY BEHIND YOUR TELE.- 
PHONE is illustrated in this scene from ‘Coaxial”’, 
cable twisting machine at the 
Western Electric Point Breeze plant. 


IN COAXIAL CABLE ON THE LONG 
ROAD from Stevens Point to Minneapolis is shown 
scene from 
saga of the telephone business. 














“Coaxial,” an industrial nental 


though not purposely discourteous 
or inefficient, are still far from in- 
gratiating. Ways and means of 
easily correcting these faults are 
shown in a 


series of sequences 
which are both amusing and 


thought provoking in that many of 
us are sometimes guilty of the very 
same faults illustrated. : 

A New Voice For Mr. X, like 
other films of the company, is 
produced by the A. T. & T. and 
turned over to the seventeen Bell 
System Companies for their own 
use as they see fit. Many large 
industrial concerns have arranged 
showings so that the entire organi- 
zation will see the film. 

Telephone films are seen by an 
audience of 10,000,000 yearly. Ap- 
proximately thirty-five _ pictures 
have been produced since the in- 
ception of the program in 1929. 


AUTO DEALER STARS 


* A neglected portion of the mo- 
tor industry’s business story come 
in for attention in Logan Looks 
thead, a film soon to be released 
by Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors. The film features the 
model service department of the 
Logan Oldsmobile company, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Picturization of the service and 
shop departments is featured. Cer- 
tain final close-up scenes are being 
shot at the factory. 


IN TELEPHONE’S SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
“Long Distance’ an operator is shown consulting a 
rotary file at the special routing board in the Long 
Distance Building, New York City. 






















THIS SCENE FROM “LONG DISTANCE” shows a 
catenary span carrying wires of the 4th Transconti- 

line over a dry wash known as ‘‘Largo No. 1,” 
west of Tucumcari, New Mexico. 


TWO LATHE FILMS 


@ Tue First Two of a series of 
16mm sound motion picture films 
based on the book, How to Run a 
Lathe, have just been released by 
the South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Indiana. Produced in 
full color by Burton Holmes Films, 
Inc., these pictures represent the 
most advanced technique for teach- 
ing lathe operation in industrial 
and vocational univer- 
sities, army and training 
stations. 

The first film titled The Metal 
Working Lathe introduces the stu- 
dent to the standard back-geared 
screw-cutting lathe by familiarizing 
him with the names of the various 
lathe parts, their purpose and oper- 
ation. It is ideally suited for show- 
ing to beginners before they operate 
a lathe for the first time. After see- 
ing the film, the student may be al- 
lowed to manipulate the various 
lathe controls, as demonstrated in 
the picture. The film may then be 
shown again to answer the many 
questions that are bound to arise 
after a first experience with a 
lathe. This method of instruction 
materially shortens the orientation 
period and reduces the amount of 
individual instruction. 

The second film, Plain Turning, 
clearly illustrates all operations in 
the machining of a shaft held be- 


schools, 
navy 






Business Screen 















tween the lathe centers. It teaches 
many of the basic procedures en- 
countered in all lathe work. Among 
these are blueprint reading, meas- 
uring with calipers and microm- 
eters, locating and drilling center 
holes, proper selection of cutting 
tools, rough turning and finish 
turning of the work piece. 

These films have been especially 
produced to speed up the training 
of lathe operators for defense indus- 
tries. Based upon the book “How to 
Run a Lathe” (1,700,000 copies of 
which have been printed), a proven 
procedure of instruction has been 
recorded for visual education. 
Sound, color and photography have 
been combined under the direction 
of expert. machinists and experi- 
enced educators to provide a most 
effective instructional medium. 


Both films are of the 16mm size 
with sound track, and each is ap- 
proximately 800 feet in length. 
Showing time of either is about 
20 minutes. Complete information 
on securing the use of these films 
can be had by writing to South 
Bend Lathe Works, 426 East Madi- 


son Avenue, South Bend, Indiana. 


U. S. RUBBER PRESENTS DUAL SHOW 


@ UTILIZING A NOVEL and power 
ful combination of visual media, 
Division of the 
United States Rubber Company 
during the month of July held its 
regional sales meetings at Chicago 
and at Del Monte, California. The 
combination consisted of 20 three- 
dimensional slides in full color and 
a Kodachrome motion picture, 
America Builds for Tomorrow. 


the Footwear 


These regional meetings were for 
the purpose of introducing to dis- 
trict managers and their salesmen 
the 1942 line of Keds shoe. As 
the meetings were quite large the 
Company decided to dramatize its 
presentation of each new style with 
a three-dimensional slide projected 
on a large screen, thus enabling 
even men in the last row to see 
clearly each shoe as it was intro- 
duced, which not only served to 
glorify the shoe itself, but also 
permitted the company to introduce 
each new shoe simultaneously to 
each member of the large gathering. 


It had been felt that perhaps 


dealers and salespeople were over 
looking the part Keds are playing 
in present day America’s outdoor 
life and love of sports. The mo- 
tion picture, America Builds for 
Tomorrow, develops this theme. It 
explains the functional benefits of 
these shoes which have served Am 
erica’s footwear requirements in 
sports and leisure for the past 26 
years. America, now, if at any time 
must strive to be a healthy nation; 
it must keep fit. 

The main idea of the picture is 
presented in a constructive vein; it 
points out that despite temporary 
set-backs, war and defense efforts, 
America is building to a better and 
healthier life. 

Each district office of the Foot 
wear Division has been supplied 
with a print of the picture. Show 
ings will be made to dealers and 
their salesmen. It will also be 
available to retailers for consumer 
showings. Its educational value has 
been approved by the Department 
of Education of the State of Vir- 


ginia which is distributing the film 
in Virginia schools. 

Loucks and Norling Studios pro 
duced both America Builds for To 
morrow and the three-dimensional 
slides. 


NEWARK NEWS-REEL 


* With the production of Behind 
the Headlines, a motion picture de 
scribing how a newspaper is made, 
the Newark Evening News recently 
joined the swelling ranks of impor 
tant newspapers using commercial 
films in their promotional activities. 
The new film is a 26-minute, three 
reel production dealing first with 
the organization of newsgathering 
and the mechanics of newspaper 
production; then dramatically illus 
trating the synchronized use of both 
in the handling of a major news 
story. 
Current showings are before 
school groups, business groups and 
social clubs in the New York-New 
Jersey area. Further Fall show 
ings are also planned. The news- 
paper's own staff was called on for 
a major share of production work, 
thus keeping costs at a minimum. 
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@ No no one can prove with 
mathematical precision the old 
Chinese proverb that “one picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” But 
probably one of the next best bets 
along this line is the experience of a 
modern, industrial training pro- 
gram known as DeForest’s Training 
that has 
been using motion pictures to help 


train 


an organization long 


young men and get them 


started in such highly technical 
fields as Radio, Sound and Sound 


Motion Pictures. 

One reason for the success and 
Train- 
ing, year after year, is frankly at- 
tributed to this 
feature. 


effectiveness of DeForest’s 


“visual training” 
Certainly, a unique and 
interesting system is used: 

A young man first receives con- 
cise and effective loose-leaf mate- 
some of the funda- 
Before 


long, he is provided with a 16mm 


rial covering 
mentals in his training. 
motion picture projector—which is 
to him for use in his own 
A number of reels of films 
are also 


loaned 
home. 
him, 
period of time, which help him not 
only to better understand but also to 
retain almost indefinitely the im- 
portant fundamentals he is study- 


ing. 


loaned to over a 


THOUSANDS SPENT ON FILMS 


Thousands of dollars were spent 
in the preparation of these films. 
There are 


animated diagrams 


showing the action of the magnetic 
field 


wires . 


current passing through 
. pictures revealing the 
movement and control of electrons 
... Xray studies of working parts 
closeups of equipment being 
taken apart and assembled . . . and 
other scenes of a like nature. 

A young man can run these films 
over and over again—stopping them 
at individual frames 
them 


. reversing 
until a 
point is thoroughly mastered. Ev- 
ery DeForest’s student receives the 
benefit of this 
Students 
household electrical current is not 


starting them 


training feature. 


living in homes where 
available, are provided with pro- 
jectors especially designed to op- 
erate from a 6-volt storage battery. 

For a DeForest’s student, there- 
fore, the old saying, “Seeing is Be- 
lieving,” is transformed into “See- 
Right in his 
own home the action of electricity 
and radio is before his 


ing is Knowing.” 
unreeled 
very eyes. 

Numerous employers and authori- 
ties in the field have praised the 
value of this visual training fea- 
ture of DeForest’s Training. As the 
president electrical 
concern so well expresses it: “The 


of one large 


fascinating motion pictures sup- 


plied in DeForest’s Training bring 
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Visual training via motion pictures 


that are 
otherwise almost impossible to ex- 


out numerous points 


plain.” But the program does not 


end with loose-leaf material and 
“visual training.” 

In order that he may get a well- 
rounded preparation, a young man 
is also furnished with a wide as- 
sortment of Electronic equipment 

enabling him to enjoy the bene- 
fits of an experimental laboratory, 
also right in his own home. Items 
of equipment are mounted per- 
manently on wood bases—connec- 
tions made by means of 
terminals. This ar- 
rangement makes the various parts 
very flexible; they can be quickly 


being 


spring-clip 


changed from one circuit to an- 


other and used in a great many 


combinations. 
No SUBSTITUTE FOR PRACTICE 


It is said there is no substitute 
for practical work in order to se- 
cure experience. By means of this 
equipment, a 
young man gains experience by per- 


home laboratory 
forming many fascinating experi- 
ments. 

For instance, he can construct a 
system for Light Beam Transmis- 
sion to send voice or music on a 
beam of light. He can also build 
a Wireless Microphone to trans- 
mit his voice or music to his radio 
without any wired connection to it. 
He can make an Aviation Band Re- 
ceiver, an “Electric Eye” control 
for burglar alarms, door openers, 
etc.—or a Code Practice Set, a 
Public System, 
types of Radio Receivers, and doz- 


address various 
ens of other interesting projects. 


And in addition to all of the 


is an exclusive DeForest feature. 


SEEING 15 KNOWING 


WHEN PREPARING FOR A CAREER 
IN RADIO, TELEVISION and PICTURES 


foregoing benefits, a young man 
has the privilege of coming to the 
DeForest’s Training Laboratory in 
Chicago for two weeks of person- 
ally supervised practical training 
on larger items of 
Electronic equipment. 


commercial 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AIDS 


Upon the completion of this pro- 
gram, a young man then gets the 
benefit of a fine employment serv- 
ice to help him actually make his 
start out in the field. Such is the 
effective procedure available to 
likely young men today who are 
between 17 and 35—and who are 
interested in this 
timely field. 


getting into 

For the young man seeking a 
worthwhile future, perhaps few 
fields are so timely, or offer such a 
variety of interesting details, as 
that of Electronics—which consists 
of Radio, Television, Frequency 
Modulation Radio, Aviation Radio, 
the “Electric Eye”, Sound Motion 
Pictures, etc. As it is a field that 
has become essential to both indus- 
try and to the various branches of 
military service, the future appears 
promising indeed to young men 
preparing for this work. Here, an 
ambitious man may look forward 
to making personal progress re- 
gardless of the trend of national 
events. 

To those interested in the field 
of Electronics, one of the most op- 
timistic signs of late has come from 
that nation’s capitol—with’ the an- 
nouncement that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has ap- 
proved the commercial broadcast 
of Television, starting July 1. All 


of which means that Television has 
been authorized to start selling its 
programs to sponsors. And experts 
have long agreed that when this 
takes place, Television’s magic 
should begin to reach out into an 
increasing number of homes. 

An important aid to Television’s 
progress is the recent advent of 
Frequency Modulation in the Ra- 
dio world. Modula- 
tion’s pure tone is ideal for pro- 
viding the sound accompaniment 
for today’s clear, flickerless Tele- 
vision pictures. 


Frequency 


Cotor TELEVISION DEVELOPED 


Another helpful development is 
the successful 
Color 


transmission of 

Before very 
long, Television screens will likely 
be flooded with all the hues of the 
rainbow—certainly providing an 
added stimulus to the sale of Tele- 
vision receivers. 


Television. 


The possibilities ahead of this 
new field stir the imagination! In 
the past, new industries have pro- 
vided young men with one of their 
finest opportunities—the chance to 
get in on the ground floor of a new 
development, and to grow 
prosper with it. This familiar 
chapter in American industry will 
very likely be repeated with the 
development of Commercial Tele- 
vision. 

But this fascinating new field is a 
highly technical one. Most of the 
future opportunities will go to 
men who “know how.” Trained 
men will no doubt be needed in 
Television studios, rooms, 
transmitting They will 
also be needed to build, inspect, 
sell, install and service Television 
receivers. They will be needed 
out in the field to operate Tele- 
vision cameras and related equip- 
ment—“picking up” news as it is 
happening. 


and 


control 
stations. 


Many Fievps oF ADVENTURE 

The future of Television, plus 
the expansion of Frequency Modu- 
lation Radio, Aviation Radio and 
the need of skilled Radio and 
Sound men in both Industry and 
Military Service—combine to pre- 
sent a young man with one of his 
most interesting and finest fields of 
possibilities today. Certainly, it is 
a field that should be investigated 
by any young man wondering how 
to make the most of his years 
ahead. 

Any of our readers interested in 
preparing for and getting started 
toward a career in the Radio, Tele- 
vision and Sound Motion Picture 
industry, may obtain additional in- 
formation by addressing their re- 
quest to Business ScREEN, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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INSURANCE FILMS REACH MILLIONS 


by Raymond Healy, Motion Picture Dept., J. Walter Thompson Co. 


@ The two interpretive films pro- 
duced for the Institute of Life In- 
surance, “Yours Truly, Ed Graham” 
and “American Portrait,” have to 
date reacned a total circulation of 
over two and a quarter million. 
Each creates in a different way a 
clearer concept of the services of 
the life insurance agent in the im- 
portant part he plays in bringing 
financial security to the 64,000,000 
policyholders in this country. The 
first of these films was released in 
September, 1939, and has been 
shown to a total of 1,571,736 of 
which 399.546 were adult club 
members, 367,065 school children, 
and the remainder a theatrical audi- 
ence of 805,125. 

“American Portrait’s” circula- 
tion of 630,660 has been almost en- 
tirely non-theatrical up to this time. 

Faced with the probiem of get- 
ting national distribution on a co- 
operative basis which would tie-in 
local insurance agents, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, the Institute’s 
agency, set up a unique system, the 
success of which is reflected in the 
above figures. The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in co- 
operation with their 368 afhliated 
| fe underwriter associations were 
asked to distribute promotional 
material about the films, make 
bookings, and report attendance. 
Thus 360 local underwriter associa- 
tions became duly constituted film 
exchanges. Prints were placed on 
deposit in 27 conveniently located 
print libraries throughout the coun- 
try and order blanks sent out to the 
associations. 


Folders were prepared which the . 


film committee of an association 
could mail out to the clubs in its 
locality, as a booking stimulus. 
When any association had made 
four or five bookings for any one 
week they could fill out a print 
order, mail it to the nearest library, 
and be assured of receiving the 
print on time. Equipment in many 
cases was gladly loaned by schools, 
oil, automobile or tire companies, 
or the Y.M.C.A., or rented from a 
local camera shop or projection 
service. Individual members of the 
association often served as projec- 
tionists. Audience leaflets designed 
to stimulate additional bookings of 
the film were prevared for distribu- 
tion before the screening. Attend- 
ance report forms were included 
with every print order blank. At the 
completion of each showing these 
are filled in and returned to New 
York. 

A number of the life underwriter 
associations did such a systematic 
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job of film booking that they found 
it practicable to purchase their own 
projectors and prints. 

Those agents of member com- 
panies of the Institute who did not 
happen to belong to an association 
were also encouraged to make book- 
ings and to date have turned in a 
total of 426 bookings on both films. 
Certain non-member insurance com- 
panies have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to further the work 
of the Institute by carrying out their 
own distribution programs for the 
films. 

The success of the campaign has 
been high-lighted by a well rounded 
promotion plan of publicity re- 
leases, introductory talks, mat ser- 
vice, and stills for local newspapers 
which were made available to any- 
one booking the film. Clippings 
have been returned to New York 
after the showings with the attend- 
ance forms which provided an op- 
portunity for reporting audience 
reaction. Most of the reports were 
similar to these: 

“A well planned, expertly por- 
trayed motion picture. Audience 
reaction was most favorable.” Ed 
Sebelian, manager of “Town 
Theatre,” Hopkinton, Mass. 

“Excellent! Many questions on 
life insurance and social security 
raised from the floor following the 
showings.” 

In addition to the voluntary cir- 
culation of the films by insurance 
men, a selective program of distri- 
bution to civic and service clubs in 
non-association cities was arranged 
through Modern Talking Picture 
Service. Modern has also handled 
the booking of schools and theaters. 

At the conclusion of the more 
active phase of distribution for 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” ten 
prints were placed with the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
and have been screened 449 times, 
to clubs and schools having their 
own equipment, in about six 
months’ time. 

Starting January 1, 1941, the 
plan outlined above was supple- 
mented by 3,000 bookings to 
Parent-Teacher Associations, county 
farm groups, and other selected or- 
ganizations having their own equip- 
ment. This relatively unexplored 
channel of non-theatrical motion 
picture distribution is being de- 
veloped by Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

By the end of the calendar year. 
it is estimated that the Institute’s 
films will have been booked to 
about 10.000 groups _ before 
3.000.000 people. 


How to “Sweeten” Your 
Commercial Film Programs 


Perhaps yours are among the many commercial film pro- 
grams which need the lightening touch of a rollicking 
cartoon comedy... or the audience-building aid of an 
interesting short feature film ... or additional films to 
bring the programs to proper length... or a periodical 
change of supplementary films to revive salesmen’s interest. 

Broad experience will guide B&H Filmosound Library in 
recommending ready-made film additions which will con- 
tribute most to the effectiveness of your programs. This 
extensive, up-to-date library offers the finest professionally- 
made cartoons (many of them in color), plus timely short 
sound films on a wide range of subjects—often on subjects 
which tie up closely with clients’ business films. 

A few offerings typical of thousands available are briefly 
reviewed below. Use the coupon to request complete in- 
formation and our experts’ advice. 













CARTOONS 


Popular with Every Audience 


Boy Meets Dog. Charming story of 
a boy and his dog. Color or mono- 
chrome. Length, 10 minutes. 


Mary’s Littie Lamb. Light comedy in 
full color. Enjoyable entertain- 
ment. Length, 10 minutes. 


Aladdin and His Lamp. Rags to 
riches because of a genie. Hu- 
morous, color or monochrome. 


SHORT FEATURES 


To Lengthen Your Programs 


Sky Defenders. Timely color film 
showing training of U.S. Army 
Air Cadets. Magnificent aerial 
photography. 


Killers of the Sea. Thrilling film 
of deep-sea “hunting,” including 
personal combat with sharks. v. ; 
Black-and-white. location! 00k (rj, oe 

“7m hme attion 





“ut, bority 
Defender 





SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





! BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 

1 1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

' () Please recommend films for “sweetening” 
our programs. (Description of programs, pur- 

I pose, audience type, and film distribution 

{| method should accompany this request.) 

| () Details on cartoon comedies. 

| () Details on short feature films. 

i () Recreational Film Catalog (free to lémm. 

\ sound film projector users, 25c to others). 

! 

1 

! 

! 

| 

1 


Name. . Title 





Company . 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Address . 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


Cell and Sowell 
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@ “CREATIVE COOPERATION’ is 
probably the best way to describe 
the technique behind Tide Water 
Associated Oil latest 
slidefilm program for dealer edu 
cation. For in a 


company’s 


very real sense, 
this program is actually as much 
the brain-child of the dealers them 
selves as of the company whose 
products they distribute. 

In describing the situation out of 
which this program was born, the 
sponsors point out that almost all 
of the several thousand service sta 
tions they supply are independently 
operated; hence uniform sales and 
service policy must be the result of 
persuasion rather than of enforce 
Slidefilms had been 
used before, but only in sales meet 


ment of rules. 


ings too large for effective dealer 
participation and as sugar-coated 
preachments “from above.” 
Break Up Bic MEETINGS 

The new plan, initiated a year 
ago, involved, first of all, breaking 
up sales meetings into sub-groups 
to twenty Within 
among 


of ten dealers. 


such groups, discussions 
dealers of dealer problems were 
under the 


conducted, supervision 


but not the domination of repre 


sentatives of Associated who had 


been trained in a_ special short 
course in conference leadership. 

Then, after the discussion and 
not before, slidefilms were shown 
films which were not, as formerly, 
preachments from a distant and im 
personal corporation but rather 
which presented a like discussion 
among selected dealers gathered to 
gether for the purpose at Asso 
ciated’s central offices. 

Mailed to each dealer a week or 
two after each of the four annual 
conferences was a booklet contain 
ing the complete script (with pic 
tures) of the film shown at the con 
ference, this together with other 
specific merchandising helps based 
on the conference’s outcomes. 

Four ProGraMs FEATURED 

Slide films used in this fashion 
during the past year were: That's 
My Business, emphasizing in gen 
eral ways to make business better; 
Lost: One Customer, stressing the 
“don'ts” of oil station salesman 
ship; Found: One Customer, deal 
ing with ways to get new custom 
ers; and Padlocking the Profits, 
outlining in the same down-to-earth 
dialogue form how to meet the 
chief problems of station manage 
ment. 

According to Mr. J. A. Ransford, 
supervisor of sales training for 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
pany, this firm has long been a 
slidefilms and has 


com 


heavy user of 
produced over fifty of them in the 


space of a few years. The company 
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SLIDEFILM REVIEW 


TIDEWATER'S DEALERS 


writes all its own scripts, does its 
own casting and supervises all pho 
tography and recording. 

Other firms contributing to the 
production of this program were: 
Charles M. Miller Studios in San 
Francisco (for the photography) ; 
Photo & Sound, Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco and National Broadcasting 
Company (for the recordings). Art- 
work for films and booklets was 
contributed by Associated’s own art 
director, J. Vance Blackman, as- 
sisted by Hugh Johnson and Paul 
Minamora; scripts were by J. A. 


Ransford and Arthur M. Arlett. 


HELP CREATE FILMS 





National Cash Register 
Tests Film's Effects 











* A striking demonstration of the 
power of sound to strengthen the 
presentation illusion of reality was 
made this year by the National 
Cash Register Company—with the 
aid of a slidefilm “produced for 
the sole purpose of selling the use 
of sound.” It suggests possibilities 
of “rich harvest” for more de- 
tailed experimental study of the 
subject. 





GEARS THAT CLICK 


Open one of our Mitchell cameras and you'll find 
fiber gears and metal gears—worms, studs and pinions. 
They must be there to make a picture. But— 


Have you ever looked inside a scenario writer’s head? 
Have you ever watched those gears click? 


They are the most ingenious gears in all filmdom— 
the gears of imagination and creative ability that mesh 
with those practical gears of planning — planning your 
film to tell your story. The “gears” of our Creative Staff 
spin brilliantly, novelly and objectively to tell your film 
story dramatically. With audience-appeal, deft handling, 
imaginative treatment and a smash to the eyes and ears, 
they make a Burton Holmes film distinctive. They are 


another reason why — 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS GET RESULTS! 


48 Years of Successful Showmanship 


BURTON 


ER f MA T 
v ‘ 


7510 North 


Ashland Avenue e¢« Chicago e 


HOLMES FILMS, INC 


ANN t v vi K 


Telephone ROGers Park 5056 


The production opens with a pic- 
ture of L. L. Shoemaker, head of 
the company’s Sales Education de- 
partment, standing with raised 
hand. The accompanying sound- 
disc requests, in Mr. Shoemaker’s 
voice, “will those of you who use 
slidefilms in your work please raise 
your hands?” 

300 SALESMEN RESPOND 

In an audience of 500 of the com- 
pany’s star salesmen, 300 hands 
were raised at the test showing. 
On immediate repetition of the 
question, the hands went up again. 
The moral, as pointed out immedi- 
ately thereafter by Mr. Shoemaker 
himself, is that (even from an audi- 
ence of star salesmen conditioned 
by their work to resist sales psy- 
chologies) sound slidefilms can 
stimulate individuals to action. 

As Mr. Shoemaker puts it, 
“Think what a good sound slide- 
film could do to make a prospect 
act.” 


Usep Fitms ror YEARS 
National Cash Register Company 
has used the film medium the past 
ten years for both selling and 
salesman-training purposes, and has 
been experimenting for the past 
two years with 

slidefilms. 


the use of sound 


Slidefilms Vs. Charts 
* Slidefilm presentation as an aid 
to the understanding of complex 
charted data—such was the objec- 
tive, now successfully achieved, of 
a recent 200-frame production, 
sponsored by the Paper Bag Manu- 
facturers Institute and titled The 
Paper Bag Industry. 

The Institute, on completing a 
highly statistical chart analysis of 
its industry, was faced with the 
extremely difficult task of shaping 
its data into some presentation form 
which would readily and effectively 
reach the industry’s leaders. Charts 
were highly complex, easily read 
by the expert but difficult for the 
layman. 

The 


problem 


slidefilm that solved the 
presents these charts 
piecemeal, one element at a time, 
and then combines these elements 
into a now-meaningful whole. Such 
a technique, sponsors of the film 
point out, tends also to lend fresh 
dramatic impact to the traditionally 
dry figures of market trends, man- 
ufacturing standards and individual 
deviations from standards. 

The slidefilm presentation was 
made to key executives before they 
received the charts in printed form. 
Thus, the most important facts of 
the charts were, according to the 
“made to stand out as 
never before” from the flat statis- 
tical record of the charts. 


sponsors, 
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SYNDICATED SOUND SLIDEFILM PROGRAM 
TEACHES TODAY'S ‘SELLING IN AMERICA’ 




















SHOWN ABOVE ARE SOME TYPICAL 
scenes from the ‘‘Selling America”’ pro- 
gram produced by Jam Handy: 
Scene 1 (top to bottom) shows the cus- 
tomer who wanted a rubber patch for 
his wife’s hot water bottle turning down 
the salesman’s suggestion that he buy 
seat covers for the car he does not 
possess. 

Scene 2 hows the vegetarian’s response 
to the salesman’s suggestion that she 
buy a stove because of its marvelous 
steak broiling qualities. 

Scene 3 demonstrates how high pressure 
salesmanship turns a customer into a 
showman who is also a ‘‘No-man.” 
Scene 4 illustrates that there must be 
a real meeting of the minds between 
salesman and customer. 

Scene 5 shows how to get back on the 
main track to an order after having 
been by-passed by an objection. 
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@ “WHat I WANT is a patch for 
my wife’s hot water bottle,” said 
the irate customer to the salesman 
when his request for a rubber patch 
had been countered by a sales talk 
in behalf of seat covers for the car 
he did not possess. 

“I’m a vegetarian,” announces 
the housewife coldly to the sales- 
man who dilates at great length on 
the steak broiling qualities of a 
stove he is trying to sell her. 

“First,” says the wrong life in- 
surance salesman, taking a deep 
breath and plunging ahead, “you'll 
want a thousand dollars for a clean- 
up fund. Then you'll certainly 
want your wife to have at least 
$200 a month during the first year 
for a readjustment fund for your 
family. That two hundred, of 
course, is the same as your salary. 
After the first year... 

Yes, you're right. The prospect 
is all worn out. The pace is too 
fast for him. 


. 


Such are some of the salesman’s 
sins of commission that are drama- 
tized and explored in the course of 
the new Selling in America pro- 
gram developed by the Jam Handy 
Organization. The emphasis in the 
program, however, is on produc- 
tive methods of selling and the 
wrong methods are mentioned mere- 
ly for the purpose of hanging up 
a “No Thoroughfare” sign. 

Selling in America is, in essence, 
a plan for getting salesmen to do 
more of the things that will please 
a customer and less of the things 
that will displease him—a course 
of conduct calculated greatly to in- 
crease selling effectiveness. It 
shows salesmen how to understand 
a customer almost better than the 
customer understands himself—and 
then puts the salesman to work im- 
mediately to cash in on that un- 
derstanding. 

The basic ideas of Selling in 
America are derived from five prin- 
ciples of human association dis- 
covered by Benjamin Franklin 
which made him not only a super- 
salesman but also a_ statesman. 
Sometime ago these principles were 
modernized to serve the modern 
salesman in a talking motion pic- 
ture, Selling America. There 
they gave such a good account of 
themselves by stimulating salesmen 
to more productive efforts that 
firms using the picture demanded 
a successor to carry on the good 
work. 

As a result the Selling in America 
program was produced. It centers 
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Utterly new and dif- 
| ferent in ease of 
' operation. No set 
It's a screws, spring plung- 
ers or other hand- 
operated locking 
devices. Completely 
adjustable. 










of course 


Erected Instantly in 3 Simple 
Automatic Movements 


To use stills and movies SUC- and lock there. Merely turn the 
CESSFULLY you MUST have a screen case—automatically it locks 
perfect screen. The new Radiant into horizontal position. An effort- 
Automatic gives you just that. less pull—again by an automatic 
There is nothing like it—noth- clutch, exclusive with Radiant— 
ing to equal it. A slight pressure your screen is in viewing position 
on a convenient lever and the at ANY height you want it, 17 to 
tripod legs SLIDE into position 50 inches from the floor. 


And what a Screen Surface! 
—the famous Radiant "Hy-Flect" 


Every bead is firmly embedded in 
crystal clear plastic to give per- 
manent, unsurpassed brilliance, 
clarity and detail. It stays flat, 
will not curl. Rigid, machine tub- 
ing prevents side sway, wrinkles 
and sags. Yet its weight is at a 
minimum. Insist on Radiant at 
your dealer’s or write for new 
illustrated folder. 











MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
1140-46 SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 
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(Continued from the previous page) 
around five talking slidefilms, one 
for each of Franklin’s five rules. 
It develops all manner of sales 
strategies and techniques. The sales 
man is initiated into the art of 
finding out. the buyer’s interest, of 
dealing with objections although 
avoiding arguments, of selling at 
the right pace, of bridging from 
one point to another and of build 
ing up the purchase. 

Numerous dramatizations of the 
selling of scores of different prod 
ucts and services are contained in 
the slidefilms and the plan is de 
signed to be used in any line of 
business. 

A manual is provided to show the 
sales manager or leader how to 
operate the plan. 

While the program has particular 
timeliness because of the thousands 
of new salesmen now entering the 
selling field as a result of the na- 
tional defense emergency, it is in 
tended not only for beginners, but 
is designed also as a_ refresher 
course for experienced men and 
women to remind them of methods 
they know, but often forget to 
employ. 

Techniques used in the Selling in 
{merica program are the outgrowth 
of 22 years of experience on the 
part of the Jam Handy Organiza 
tion in providing plans and mate 
rials used in 6,000,000 training 
meetings by an important cross sec 
tion of American industry. This 
new plan marks an effort to bring 
within the reach of organizations of 
all sizes methods which, in the past, 
have been mainly reserved for firms 
ordering special training jobs. 


Putting the ‘Why’ in Films 


* The suggestion that the “why” 
of carpet quality be stressed in fu 
ture training films for carpet sales 
men won first prize for Mr. M. G 
Reade of Downers Grove, IIl., in a 
recent letter contest conducted by 
the Charles P. Cochrane Company’s 
house organ, “Sale-ing Orders.” 

And the consumer himself, edu 
cated by consumer research serv- 
ices and by magazine articles on 
how to buy, increasingly demands 
specific, definite proof that he’s 
getting his full money’s worth. If 
industry itself fails to provide such 
proof, the consumer turns increas 
ingly to independent advisory agen 
cies for it. 

There are here two jobs that 
commercial films can do for the 
merchant: they can train salesmen 
to know the value-highpoints of the 
goods they sell, and they can train 
the customer to buy those goods for 
sound reasons. Either slidefilms or 
movies can do these jobs. 
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SLIDEFILM REVIEW: 3 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR APPLIANCE SALESMEN 





THE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE SALESMAN learns modern selling techniques 


in the complete new visual sales ‘‘package” just announced by Modern Kitchen 


Bureau of the Edison Electric institute and Vocafilm Corporation, 


producers. 





QUALITY 


motion pictures since 1923 


“The three-dimensional Keds pictures and the new 
motion picture “America Builds For Tomorrow”, 
both in full natural colors, were a tremendous suc- 
cess at our sales meetings”. 

Thus wrote an executive of the United States 
Rubber Company to the Loucks & Norling Studios 
at the conclusion of their regional sales meetings in- 
troducing the 1942 line of Keds. 

This combination of three-dimensional stills and 
sound motion pictures, both in Kodachrome, is the 
answer to the sales manager’s prayer for something 
new and different to dramatize the market for his 


product. 


LOUCKS & NORLING STUDIOS 


245 West-55th Street - New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6974 








@ The entire electrical industry, 
including utilities and manufac- 
turers, has cooperated in producing 
a new-type visual sales training 
course for all the electric appliance 
salesmen in the United States. 

Two years of study and research 
preceded the decision as to just 
what type of program was needed 
to supplement the training work 
being carried on by _ individual 
manufacturers. For many years 
great numbers of appliance sales- 
men, particularly in non-metropoli- 
tan areas, were trained only 
sporadically, or not at all. Utili- 
ties attempting to lend a hand in 
the training job were severely 
handicapped by the dearth of suit- 
able training material. In Decem- 
ber, 1940, the decision to go ahead 
with an intra-industry plan was 
made and the big job started. 


NINETEEN COMMITTEES AID 

Responsibility for the program 
was split among 19 committees, 
which were coordinated under the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, and the Voca- 
film Corporation was chosen to do 
the job. 

The producer first reviewed all 
training material in present use, in- 
cluding films, brochures and study 
courses that have been prepared by 
the various manufacturers. Then a 
check was made on current selling 
practices of sales groups in large 
communities and small. This de- 
termined what was needed in the 
field. 

After digesting all this material 
and checking constantly with the 19 
committees representing manufac- 
turers and utility men, particularly 
the sales and training executives, a 
comprehensive plan was mapped 
that led to the final training pro- 
gram. 


CoMPLETE TRAINING PACKAGE 

New conceptions in training are 
packed into this course. It is a 
complete training package that is 
considerably in advance of average 
“sales training.” Here are no worn 
out clinchers, no selling mumbo- 
jumbo, but a fresh, logical ap- 
proach that teaches selling where 
many others leave off. 

These films are designed for use 
at dealer meetings, with individual 
dealers and their salesmen, with 
small groups of dealers salesmen 
where intensive sales training can 
be done, with utility salesmen, and 
with regular employees. 

This training program is based 
on the premise that it must help 
the salesman to make more money. 
Only if the meetings do that, will 
the individual salesman attend and 
the program be a success. 

Recognizing the need to get re- 
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sults, it was first determined why 
salesmen were not selling more— 
then they were shown how to do 
something about it. 

Salesmen most often fail to sell 

for two reasons: 

1. They tend to become discour- 
aged and as a result don’t try 
as hard as they should. 

2. They tend to become con- 
fused, and fail to sell as 
effectively as they should. 

The training program was there- 

fore geared to overcome these two 
tendencies. 

First, it was done by creating five 

films, one on each major appliance 
these helped to prevent discour- 
agement. 

The product films are as follows: 

1. Refrigerators 

2. Laundry Equipment. 

3. Ranges. 

1. Water Heaters. 

5. Roasters. 


down the points previously out- 

lined. 

Thus the purpose of the product 
meetings is not so much to show the 
salesman how to sell, as it is to 
make him want to sell this particu- 
lar product, and to make sure he has 
the information necessary to do a 
good selling job. This is the best 
possible counter-irritant to discour- 
agement, as it shows the salesman 
how and why to do what he should 
do. 

ELIMINATE ALL CONFUSION 

The basic films eliminate con- 
fusion in the salesman’s mind by 
reviewing the basic elements of the 
sale, and give him a check-list that 
lets him know at all times just 
where he stands with every prospect. 

Two distinguishing characteris- 
tics of these films are that they are 
neutral as to brands; and they con- 
sider the sale from the customer’s 
point of view. Meeting the cus- 
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A Great Industry Meets Its Training Needs 


With Complete Program for Appliance Salesmen 
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Second, it was done by creating 
five basic films on selling—these 
helped to prevent confusion. 

The basic selling films are as 
follows: 

1. How to Build a Prospect List. 

2. Getting the Right Start. 

3. Demonstrating to Sell. 

1. Answering Objections. 

5. How to Close. 

The product films do three things 
for the salesmen: 

First, the film examines the 
average salesman’s reaction to 
the product, and shows him that 
that particular appliance holds 
greater opportunities than he 
was inclined to believe at first 
thought. 

Second, the film reviews the 
outstanding reasons why pros- 
pects buy this appliance, refresh- 
ing the salesman’s memory as to 
the best ways to appeal to differ- 
ent types of customers. 

Third, the film ,demonstrates 
how to sell the product, and nails 





TYPICAL OF THE LATEST in two- 
speed record playing equipment now 
in demand for both educational and in- 
dustrial training purposes is this Mc- 
Clure Picturephone unit, especially 
designed for two-speed operation, utiliz- 
ing both 78 and 33 1/3 r.p.m. recordings. 
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tomer’s need is an_ ever-recurrent 
theme throughout the series. 

1. Film No. 1 shows how to find 

someone who needs your 


product — someone with a 
problem which your product 
will solve. 


2. Film No. 2 shows how to get 
the prospect’s confidence, and 
to make her aware of the im- 
portance to her of a problem 
your product will solve. 

3. Film No. 3 shows how, by 
demonstration, to review for 
the prospect the uses she can 
make of your product, and 
by so doing to convince her 
that it is an immediate 
necessity. 

4. Film No. 4 shows how to use 
objections to help the pros- 
pect visualize the product in 
use in her own home and to 
reassure her that there are no 
serious disadvantages to buy- 
ing. 

Film No. 5 shows how to get 

the order by helping her to 

act the moment she is con- 
vinced. 

The use of the ten films is based 
on the group-conference idea. The 
conference leader is therefore given 


uw 


a specially written discussion guide 
for each of the ten films in the 
series. This enables him to do a 
complete sales training job in thor- 
oughly reviewing the material pre- 
sented in the films, answering ques- 
tions, quizzing the men present, 
localizing the facts and discussing 
specific selling situations. 


HOLLYWOOD COLORFILM 


CORPORATION 


at last 
under one 200} ! 


A NEW MILLION DOLLAR PLANT 
TO SERVE YOU IN COLORFILM 


Gasparcolor Film 


BLOW UPS—From 16mm to 35mm in two and three 
color 


SLIDEFILMS—ASingle or double frame in two and 
three color 


16MM—tTwo and three color 
35MM—Two and three color 


also 
KODACHROME to KODACHROME Printing 


If it is price and quality — plus speedy delivery — that you 
are interested in, phone, write or wire 


HOLLYWOOD COLORFILM CORPORATION 


230 WEST OLIVE AVENUE 
BURBANK «+ CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: CHarleston 6-6477 











What does the U. S. Postal 
Department have to do 
with Theatre Screen 
Advertising? 


Just this... when you request a copy of "What 
is ALEXANDER THEATRE SCREEN ADVERTIS- 


ING?" . . . and you will want one because it is . 





the most complete discussion of this powerful 
medium ever published . . . Uncle Sam's postal 
men will deliver it to you in a hurry. Your free 
copy of this interesting book is waiting for you 


. . » a card or letter will start it on its way. 


ALEXANDER FILM CO 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


ORK ‘ y AG( . DALEA 
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@ ReEcoGNITION of the useful role 
role now being played by motion 
and slidefilm equipment has en 
abled manufacturers in this field to 
maintain production. When present 
Government 


orders are cleared 


away for shipment, normal de 
livery schedules are expected to be 
resumed, with sharp increases noted 
in the use of films for industrial 
apprentice training and employee 
relations purposes, such as safety 


education, thrift, etc. 


Announce New Screen 
* Announcement is made by Radi 
ant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, 
of a recent Radiant development 
which brings to the market a new 
screen. This screen is automatic 
and features a radical departure in 
ease of operation. 

Without the use of any set 
screws, spring plungers, or any 


locking de 


automatic Radiant 


other hand operated 
vices, the new 
screen is erected instantaneously by 
3 simple movements. A slight pres 


sure on a small lever opens the 





f. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO YOUR BUYER 


Dear Sir: 


The audio-visual method of train- 
ing has been recognized as the 
most effective. 

Audio-visual equipment produced 
by Radiad Service has been proven 
to be the more effective way of 


using this most effective medium. 


You will appreciate the story of 
our latest developments, and we 
will be happy to furnish you with 
full details. 


Won’t you drop us a line, and let 
us show you how we have an- 
swered a 1001 equipment problems. 
Just send your card or letter to us at 


154 E. ERIEST. * CHICAGO 


Designers and Builders of Quality 
SOUND SLIDEFILM EQUIPMENT— 
PLAY BACK-TRANSCRIPTION 
and AMPLIFIER UNITS 














RADIAD. 
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EW EQUIPMENT 


‘10N - PROJECTION 




















Bell & Howell projection lamp shown 
in special aligning and brazing machine 
in which special lamp ring is attached. 


tripod legs; 


screen into position automatically. 
No hooks, no hangar, no fixed posi- 


tion is necessary. 


Colburn Price Lists 
* Complete new price lists 
on laboratory film services, 
issued by the Geo. W. Col- 
burn Laboratory, 1197 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, as 
of September Ist, are now 
available to motion picture 
and slidefilm users. The 
service includes optical 
printing, contact printing, 
l6mm. sound printing and 
recording, Kodachrome du- 
plicating, slidefilm printing. 
copy work, handling of 
titles, charts, animated maps. 
A special price list on 
l6mm. Sound-on-Film _re- 
cording and a special price 
card on 35mm. Kodachrome 
slidefilm printing are also 
available to those interested. 
All requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Colburn 


Laboratory in Chicago. 


B & H Slide Master 
* With the 


announcement 
of the new Filmo Slide 
Master, Bell & Howell is 
entering actively into the 
production of this type of 
equipment. Claimed as one 
of the new projector's most 
important features is a “sys- 
tem of lamp mounting en- 
tirely new to positive pro- 
jection.” 

The new “base-up” lamp 
slides into the lamphouse 
from the top, the chief ad- 
claimed for this 
position being that it pre- 


vantage 


a simple turn puts the 


The new screen is adjustal 


tubing minimizes side sway. 
screen housing is in 
crackle-finish. 


Color Film 'Blowups' 


and production set on blowups 
l6mm to 35mm in two and 


frame slidefilms in two or 
Hollywood 
Corporation. Gasparcolor 
stock is used in the process. 


colors, by 


ment 
jects have been demonstrated, 


le to 
any height from 17 to 50 inches 
from the floor by use of the Radiant 
exclusive automatic clutch. Square 


All 


parts are cadmium plated and the 
beautiful 


* Initial tests have been completed 


from 
three 


colors, as well as single and double 


three 


Colorfilm 


film 


Both commercial and entertain- 
including “juke box”—sub- 
using 





both 
blowup for comparison, and if any- 


projection of 


original and 


thing the blowups appear to gain 
definition. Process is reported to be 
economical, and all evidences are 
that it is highly satisfactory. 


DuPont's Film Booklet 


* A new 20-page booklet, Dupont 
Films for Documentary Reproduc- 
tion, should prove of interest to the 
commercial user of film for photo- 
graphic copying. All necessary in- 
formation such as speed ratings, 
exposure guides, spectrograms, de- 
veloping times and storage recom- 
mendations are included for Du- 
Pont Safety Microcopy, the ultra 
fine grained pan-chromatic negative 
with an effective resolving power 
of more than 193 lines per milli- 
meter and for DuPont Safety Posi- 
tive and Fine Grain Safety Posi- 
tive, companion films for use in 
documentary reproduction. Copies 
may be received by addressing the 
DuPont Film Mfg. Corp., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





vents accumulation on the 
where it will 
interfere with illumination 

of the blackening deposit 
formed during operation. 
The familiar B & H_ pre- 


focusing, pre-aligning ring. 


lamp’s sides 


as used in B & H motion pic- 
ture propectors, is also used 
in the new still projector. 

Other special features in- 
forced-air cooling 
which adjusts automatically 


clude: 


to various lamp sizes, 
safety controls which posi- 
tively prevent turning on 
lamp without turning on 


cooler also, ventilated slide- 
carrier, and cabinet styled 
by one of America’s leading 
industrial designers. 


The new projector ac- 





WHERE? 








VAP.C).RATE 


OFFER VAPORATE PROTECTION 


VAPORATE CO.., Inc. 


130 W. 46th St. Chicago 
New York City ~~ 





eee VOU! 


VAPORATE 
YOUR FILMS 


for permanent protection 
against climate, scratches, 
spots, stains, finger marks. 


THROUGH YOUR 
PRODUCER OR DEALER 


oe NOW! 


thle 
t Sy 


Tua? 
BETTER PHOTO FINISHERS 


FOR STILL NEGATIVES 


Bell & HOWELL CO. 
180! Larchmont 














comodates glass—or paper- 
mounted 2 in. by 2 in. 
transparencies in_ either 
Kodachrome or black and 
white. For variation in 
light-intensity, 500-, 750-, 
or 1000-watt lamps may be 
used. Choice of lenses, all 
anastigmatic and __inter- 
changeable: 3% in, 5 in. or 
7% in. F 4.5. Focus, oper- 
ated by a rack-and-pinion 
assembly, may be locked 


for 


The PICTUREPHONE 


Training, Sales, 
Demonstrations, Meetings 


The Only Complete Line of Sound Slide Film 


Projection Equipment on the Market. 
ever You Need, We Have It. Twenty-Five Ex- 
clusive Advantages. Radically Different. 


What- 


Write us today... 


©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1115 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLLINOIS 


Phone CANal 4914 





when desired. The projector 





may be operated on 100- to 
125-volt AC or DC power 
sources. 

Prices and further infor- 
mation may be had by ad- 
dressing inquiry to the com- 
pany, at 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago. 








SAFEGUARD YOUR FILMS 


INSIST ' THEY 
se HB iene oan 
FIBERBILT at Ti 
SHIPPING, AND FILM 
SHIPPING CASE WHILE 
CASES IN TRANSIT 















Business Screen 














@ DistrisuTion of commercial 
films will attain new records this 
fall season. Already sharp in- 
creases in attendance at club and 
lodge showings are noted by oper- 
ators and early requests for book- 
ings by schools and other regular 
outlets indicate that sponsors can 
expect unlimited totals. New audi- 
ences in areas affected by defense 
are already being served. 


Motion Picture Bureau News 


* “Music of the Masters,” newest 
addition to the YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau’s rental film library, is 
a series of one-reel pictures for stu- 
dents of music and music-lovers 
generally. Each sequence presents, 
with sound, a close-up view of an 
outstanding musical performer at 
work. Artists included are: Jose 
Iturbi, Emanuel Feuermann, Walter 
Damrosch, Schuman-Heink and 
many other distinguished perform- 
ers. There are twenty subjects in 
the series. 

This year, in expanding the scope 
of its present service to churches, 
schools, YMCA’s, clubs, community 
and industrial organizations, the 
Bureau is releasing to its mailing 
list of 18,000 organizations a com- 
plete listing of the titles it has 
available. These include: 22 films 
in the field of history and civics, 
17 in fine and industrial arts, 30 
in health and safety, 100 in the 
physical sciences, 50 in sports and 
athletics, 24 in transportation and 
communication, 58 in travel and 
adventure, 41 on vocational sub- 
jects, and the new series of 20 on 
musical techniques. 

Listings of all titles or of the 
titles included under any one of 
the nine headings listed above may 
be had by request addressed to 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Nu-Art's Community Songs 
* Sing, America, Sing is the title 
of a new series of community song 
films to be released this Fall by 
Nu Art Films, Inc., for audience- 
participation use in movie theatres. 
Songs in the first issue include: 
Casey, Daisy, Home on the Range, 
and America. Production and di- 
rection are by Jack Kemp, and 
casts include “name” bands and 
talented performers as song leaders. 
Nu Art Films also presents a new 
listing of what the firm calls its 
three Business Builder series of 
short entertainment subjects. 


Six New Castle Releases 


* Beginning with the September 
release of six outstanding new 
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movies produced exclusively for 
owners of 8mm and 16mm projec- 
tors, Castle Films’ Fall season 
promises far beyond the usual in 
home screen enjoyment and thrill. 

Among the several innovations 
to be found at photo dealers every- 
where in the forthcoming Castle 
schedule is a new series to be 
know as the Adventure Parade. At 
no period in the comparatively 
short development of profession- 
ally-produced movies exclusively 
for use on the smaller projectors 
have such vast expenditures been 
made by a producer to assure 
ever-increasing variety and quality. 


Assuring Lamp Precision 


(iItustrated on opposite page) 


* Illustrative of the precision 
methods that go into the making 
of the best motion picture equip- 
ment is the story behind the cen- 
tering ring used on all Bell & 
Howell projection lamps. Such 
stories—and every first-class pro- 
ducer and equipment maker has at 
least one to tell—are the backbone 
of our industry’s public relations 
story. Perhaps one day it will all 
be told—and in pictures. 

The position of the filament 
within run-of-the mine mass-pro- 
duction lamps varies slightly from 
lamp to lamp. It may tilt forward 
or back, lean right or left, stand 
high or low. And, since that fila- 
ment is only '% inch square, such 
variations of position may some- 
times be significant for projectional 
eficiency. As much as 1 /3 of that 
filament, say B&H engineers, may 
sometimes be entirely out of useful 
range unless special adjustment is 
made for each individual lamp. 

The centering ring is derived 
from just such a “special adjust- 
ment” and ensures maximum light 
eficiency for the lamp that bears 
it. In the factory, the image of 
the lamp’s filament is first pro- 
jected upon an optical target. Then 
the lamp is turned, raised or low- 
ered until that image is focused ac- 
curately on the exact center of the 
Projector’s optical system. The 
centering ring is then welded on as 
a guide to ensure that the lamp 
will always be used in that “best” 
position. 

Another special feature claimed 
by B & H—and rather closely re- 
lated to this matter of the center- 
ing ring—is the use of a reflector 
adjustment which tends, by “inter- 
lacing the reflected filament images 
with the filament coils themselves,” 
to compensate for variations in in- 
dividual lamp filament coils. 
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PRESENT; YOUR|MESSAGE 
TO SELECTED AUDIENCES 
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IMPLANTED 





i When These 
CONFIDENCE MILLIONS ARE IN THE PROCESS 
DEVELOPED OF REACHING BUYING DECISIONS 


Audiences of substantial buying-power are demanding industrial, inform- 

ative motion pictures from the Y.M.C.A. Every screen is a potential dem- 

onstration and show window for your product. Investigate this opportunity. 
Write for details. 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


WEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
247 MADISON AVE. 19 $0. LASALLE ST 1708 PATTERS@Y AVE. 351 TURK ST. 











SELL ON SIGHT wits 
LOW COST 
I 








COLOR IN 
MOTION 





AS A PROJECTOR 


Shows 14 individual 35mm 
2 x 2 Kodachrome or black 
and white slides at 8 second 
intervals, either on the 
ground glass screen already 
in the machine or by projec- 
tion. Slides may be changed 
in a few seconds. Ideal for 
counter or window display. 





Perfect performance even in ee 
INQUIRI 
AUTOMATIC $9750 INVITED 
i this unit to your 
ADVERSLIDE cheersre on | Somat 
equest proposition. 

















THE NOVEX corporATION 


629 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PROGRESS 
with COLOR 


Are you satisfied with your 16mm 
Kodachrome Duplicates? 


Are you getting the full color value 
and definition of your originals and 
the fidelity of your sound track? 


Ideal Kodachrome Duplicates are 
precise—color corrected to simulate 
the shadings of the original—printed 
with modern equipment designed ex- 
clusively for Kodachrome duplica- 


tion. 


IDEAL 


PICTURES CORPORATION 


2402 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








MUSICAL SCORE BY 
Jack Shaindlin 


@ Have your problem solved by the com- 
poser of scores for over one hundred shorts, 
newsreels and industrial pictures released 
by Universal, Columbia and RKO. 


ALSO 

) THE INDUSTRY'S MOST 

MODERN MUSIC TRACK 

LIBRARY ON FILM 
AVAILABLE 


Eastern Service Studios—35-11 35th Avenue 
| RAvenswood 8-8300 Long Island City, N. Y. 


100% — 


100% what? Your public's satisfaction when 
you rush films and equipment by RAILWAY 
Express at “the speed that speeds up speed.” 
Use and specify always this profitable, qual- 
ity service. Low rates. Big economy. It pays. 
— And — 
For super-speed use AiR EXPRESS 
3 miles a minute 


RAILWA XPRESS 


AGENCY Inc. 
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For listings on this 
page address _ in- 
quiries to Service 
Bureau of Business 
Screen, 20N.Wack- 
er, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS SCREEN’S 








Are New Ait 


(Right) Typical scene 
from a Pal Puppetoon. 


@ IN A GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA THEATRE, recent- 
ly, several thousand people—among them news- 
paper critics and correspondents — applauded 
the American advent of a new type of film 
entertainment. Music by Andre Kostelanetz 
filled the house and on the screen before them 
had appeared an amazing group of puppets who 
danced, sang, rode horseback and generally 
cavorted. Produced by George Pal, a newcomer 
to the American film capitol, and released by 
Paramount, this rip-roaring “western” is done 
in careful miniature and in full Technicolor. 

Heretofore commercial production has 
adopted the technique of the entertainment film. 
Epoch-making in this sense, Western Daze re- 
verses the process, for George Pal’s success in 
Europe came with the use of his Puppetoons 
as business pictures. Recognizing the value 
of the medium as sheer entertainment Para- 
mount secured Pal’s services on a releasing 
basis, for a series of puppet productions. 

His Philips Radio productions for the J. 
Walter Thompson Company—the first one led 
to others as a matter of course—were straight- 
forward entertainment with music, and the com- 
mercial tieup followed in a brief trailer at the 
end. In an adaptation of the “Sleeping Beauty” 
story the beautiful maiden slept until the fairy 
prince in the guise of a Philips salesman came 
along, turned on a Philips Radio and the beau- 
tiful music awakened her. His Philips Broad- 
cast and Philips Cavalcade, among others, used 
similar highly successful story techniques. 

Love on the Range was his first puppet film 
with synchronized dialogue throughout, and five 
years ago he began to use color. Southseas 
Sweethearts and many others utilized the Tech- 
nicolor process which today is his standard. 

Unlike the American scene, no European stu- 
dios have distribution channels warranting the 
expense necessary to produce animated films 
purely for entertainment purposes, and thus the 
advertising sponsorship of most of Pal’s pro- 
ductions to date. Despite this sponsorship, which 
is an interesting contrast to the unsponsored 
radio shows of which Britons are so proud, 
Pal’s Puppetoons were most enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the leading first-run houses of Eng- 
land and the Continent and warmly praised by 
film critics. He was fortunate in having as 
sponsors progressive advertisers who were con- 
tent to present them with a minimum of adver- 
tising, so skilfully and unobtrusively handled 
that conservative English audiences, usually 
wary of mixing advertising and entertainment. 
gave them unstinted approval. —HLM 
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QUALITY PRODUCTIONS 


BLACK & WHITE & IN COLOR 


es ound 


Division of SARRA, Inc. 


> WHitehall 515! -:- 16 East Ontario Street -:- Chicago 
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SLIDEFILM PRODUCERS! 
3-DIMENSIONAL 
KODACHROME SLIDEFILMS 


from your original stereo transparencies for 
use in S.V.E. Polaroid Projectors and "Tru-Vue" 
stereo viewers. 


color ILLUSTRATIONS, Inc. 


152 WEST 42nd ST. @© NEW YORK @ Phone Longacre 5-9255 








IN SAN FRANCISCO.. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE for Motion Pictures, 
Sound Slidefilms, and Electrical Transcriptions. 
IDEAS . . . SCRIPT . . . PRODUCTION 
... EDITING... TITLING... RENTALS 


PHOTO & SOUND, Inc. ::2:5248"%.3% 


Exbrook 2103 





CAMERAMAN IN MEXICO-———~, 


Open to shoot your script on 35mm or 
16mm film. Professional results. 


E. MARTORELL 


AYUNTAMIENTO 158 ° MEXICO, D. F. 

















STRAIGHTFORWARD 


INDUSTRIAL ILLUSTRATION 


FOR USERS OF 
16mm MOTION PICTURES 
STILL PICTURES ¢ SLIDEFILMS 
COLOR 


STANLEY STERN 302,/'5, AVENUE 








OTHER PRODUCTION SOURCES 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC., 35-11 35th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

ADVERTI-FILMS, INC., Hollywood, Calif. 

°. BLAKE, INC., RKO Bidg., New York 
ity. 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC., 7510 Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

CARAVEL FILMS, INC., 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

CASTLE FILMS, INC. Offices in Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y. Also Chicago and San Francisco. 

JAM HANDY PICTURE SERVICE. Offices in 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, Hollywood, Wil- 
mington and Dayton. 

LOUCKS & NORLING STUDIOS, 245 West 55th 





Street, New York City. 
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@ Latest AND PROBABLY THE 
least expensive of modern display 
devices now available for the auto- 
matic projection of Kodachrome 
slides is the ADVERSLIDE, a dual- 
purpose unit recently announced 
for the commercial field by the 
Novex Corporation, 629 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago. 

The machine may be 
used as a viewer for 
counter displays, etc., 
or as a 
for advertising exhibits, 


projector 


show displays and sim- 


Vernier focus assures 
simple, instantaneous 
focusing and the sim- 
ple operation of the 
slide-carrier mechan- 

ism apparently offers trouble-free 





THE AUTOMATIC ADVERSLIDE 
AS A WINDOW DISPLAY UNIT 


operation for the day-in-and-day- 
out use by the display department. 


Offers Screen Literature 


* The Radiant Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Chicago, Ill., manu- 

Radiant “Hy-Flect” 
Screens, has just is- 


facturer of 
Projection 
sued a new folder, entitled “For 
Clearer, More Brilliant Projection 
—Radiant, the Hy-Flect Screen.” 
It contains full descriptions, sizes, 
types and prices of the complete 
line of Radiant Screens for home, 
business and educational uses. 


U. S. O. Mobile Units 


* Three 
picture theatres are being sent into 
the area of the U. S. Army’s field 
maneuvers by the United Service 


mobile outdoor motion 


Organizations to entertain soldiers, 
it has been announced from U. S. 
O. headquarters in New York. 
Contained in specially-construct- 
ed streamlined buses, the theatre 
units are enroute from Detroit, 
where they were built, to New Or- 
leans, La., in an area where nearly 
500,000 troops of the Second and 
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may 
ilar purposes. A 3-inch DI Pp : programs or recorded 
focal length lens and music. The center of 
News of display and 


field projection 
industry and films. 
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Third Armies are participating in 
war games. Two units will oper- 
ate out of New Orleans, the other 
out of Monroe, La. 

Manned by professional motion 
picture operators and sound tech- 
nicians, the mobile units carry com- 
plete power plants with which to 
operate their motion 
picture and sound pro- 
jectors. Each also has 
a high-powered broad- 


casting system over 
which large groups 


listen to radio 


each bus may be ele- 
vated so as to present 
a picture screen easily 
viewed by the soldiers 
in training. 


Men In The News 


* Donald “Chris” Cronin, Account 
Executive of the radio department 
of the Sidney Garfinkle Advertising 
Agency, has resigned his position 
to become an Account Executive at 
Photo & Sound Inec., San Fran- 
cisco movie and record producers. 
Cronin replaces Norman V. Carlson. 


Pathescope Names Wright 

* J. Gordon Wright, formerly pro- 
duction manager for Ross Federal 
Research Corp. in Los Angeles, has 
joined the staff of the Pathescope 
Company of America, New York, 
to head the Script Department. He 
formerly directed publicity for 
RKO and Fox theatres in Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 


Clark Joins Associated 

* Associated Sales Company, De- 
troit, has just announced the ap- 
pointment of LeRoy A. Clark as 
manager of the company’s Techni- 


cal Division. 


He will be located in the Detroit 
office where he will be actively en- 
gaged in the planning and produc- 








LEROY A. CLARK 











tion of Associated’s technical train- 
ing and defense training programs. 

Mr. Clark was vice-president of 
the Detroit advertising agency, 


Holden, Graham & Clark. 





MORE THAN 200,000,000 PEOPLE 
SAW THIS TITLE ON THE SCREEN LAST YEAR 


The same organization that every 
year produces more than twenty 
theatrical films for Columbia Pic- 
tures Corp., is at your service . . 

to give the professional touch to 
your sales story. We've done it for 
General Motors, General Electric, 
the Borden Company and a host 
of others now we'd like to 










H AVE Y ou SEEN 


{OTONE : 
THE SON R show you what our twenty-five 
yERY- . . : . 
Firm THAT EN years experience in this business 
’ c G 
ONE §$ TALKIN can mean to you. 
>... WELL 
ABOUT! -> 


pe GLAD TO SCREEN 
\ 


B.K. BLAKE, we 


R. K. O. Bipc., Rapio Crry, New York 








In schools, industrial plants, civilian-defense organizations and 
in the armed forces of the United States, S.V.E. Slidefilm 
Projectors play an important part in America’s defense pro- 
gram. The superior efficiency of S.V.E. Projectors has made 
8.V.E. equipment standard in all leading makes of sound- 
slidefilm units. Of all the filmstrip projectors serving busi- 
ness and schools today, more than three fourths are “S.V.E.” 
Literature sent on request. Write Dept. 9B. 
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“FOR VISUAL €DUCATION 


CHICAGO 


SOCIETY 


100 €AST OHIO STREET 


INC. 


ILLINOIS 
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PROJECTION SERVICE 


Local and regional facilities for the 
showing of commercial film programs 











California and Pacific Coast — 





ALLIED FILM EXHIBITORS, Inc. 


1963 So. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
EXHIBITORS OF 16MM. INDUSTRIAL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FILMS. 

56 exchanges serving 250 communities in the 
Western Trading Area. 


Regional offices 
SAN FRANCISCO © PORTLAND * SEATTLE 








Missouri, Central Illinois, Ete. — 


| jos coverage ix ST.LOUIS 


and the States of Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas 


dee RAY SWANK 


620 N. SKINKER BLYD., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
EXPERIENCED COMMERCIAL DISTRIBUTOR 


Also Equipment Rental and Complete 16 mm. Library 














Missouri, Kansas, Ete. — 


KANSAS CITY SOUND SERVICE CO. 


1818 WYANDOTTE ® KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“The Read Show Center of 
The Heart of America” 
TERRITORY KANSAS and WESTERN HALF MiIS- 

SOURI and ADJOINING TERRITORY 
NOW HANDLING COMMERCIAL FILMS for several Na- 
tional Manufacturers. Personal contact with over 100 roadshow 
operators enables us to give personal supervision. Our mailing 


lists over 2,000 Schools and Colleges. Twelve years’ experience 
as Motion Picture Distributors. 








New York, New Jersey, Connecticut — 





16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection an 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


203 E. 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY LEx. 2-678! 











Ohio, Midwestern States — 


1,125,000 


idle West Rural Residents See Our Program 


Weehly 


show YOUR INDUSTRIAL FILM 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


TWYMAN FILMS, 


29 Central Avenue 








SPACE IN THIS DIRECTORY 
For information concerning listings in this 
geographical index, address Business 
Screen, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Rates for service sent on request to re- 
sponsible projection operators. 











REPORTING TO CITIZENS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


1. Some of the factors that have a direct 
bearing on the cost of film are length, type 
of film (black and white or color), number 
of copies made, size, sound or silent, amateur 
or professional photographer, and accessories. 
The cost of developing 100 feet of 16mm. neg- 
ative is about $2.00, and for the 35mm. size 
$3.00. The developing of titles is about one 
and one-half cents per foot for the 16mm. and 
about three cents for the 35mm. size. For a 
16mm. sound film, the actual material cost per 
100-foot reel for the film and development, with 
negative, is about $30 for black and white and 
$40 for Kodachrome without negative, while the 
cost of a 16mm. silent film is approximately $27 
per reel for black and white, and $35 for color. 
These figures do not include the use of record- 
ing equipment or production personnel. 

5. Silent films may be produced more cheaply 
than sound films. When a silent film is used a 
commentator can adapt his remarks to the audi- 
ence, thus making for flexibility of presentation. 
In this way citizens have an opportunity to see 
and hear a representative of their municipal 
But the sound film presents a 
more coordinated picture than the silent movie 


government, 


and can be shown without a commentator. A 
sound movie also moves faster, has more appeal, 
and sustains the interest of the audience. More- 
over. the silent film appears to be an anachron- 
ism to audiences that have become accustomed 
to the sound film. 

6. Titles to individual pictures should con- 
vey some idea as to what to expect in the film. 
In the case of silent films, titles may occupy 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the total footage. 
Good titling, therefore, may mean the differ- 
ence between the failure and success of a film. 
There should be a specific title to indicate 
elapsed time when this is essential to the under- 
standing of the story, and there should also be 
an explanation covering important factors not 
shown on the film. Descriptive titles should 
be not more than 30 words in average length 
and should contain a single major idea. 

7. Only the 35mm. size can be shown with 
success in motion picture houses. For that rea- 
son alone, films of both the 16mm. and 35mm. 
sizes are recommended; 16mm. prints can be 
made from 35mm. negatives. 

8. When a city does not own a projector, 
and when financial limitations prevent the ac- 
quisition of a machine, rental or loan cameras 
may be used. Atlanta and Topeka have found 
it advantageous to show their municipal films 
with borrowed or rented projectors. 

Some of the municipal movies are extremely 
good but many are quite mediocre, slow moving 
and uninteresting. They do not compare favor- 
ably with such good documentaries as The River 
or The City, which show what can be done in the 
way of putting life into factual material. When 
municipal officials develop a better taste in edu- 
cational films they will not be satisfied with 
some of the movies they have produced. 

*Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Rowlands, A. M. degree in 
political science, 940, University of Chicago, has taught 
social sciences in high school in Kentucky; worked 
several summers in the county treasurer’s office in 
Pittsurgh, Pennsylvania; and has been in_ his 
present position as Collector and Administrative As- 
sistant, Downers Grove, IIl., since the spring of 1940. 

This article appeared in Public Management and 
is reprinted with the special permission of that pub- 
lication. 





FILM INDEX 


Recent film productions of unusual inter- 
est in business and educational fields 











Air Travel 

Title: “Winged Horizons.” Subject: Scenic ad- 
vantages of air travel. Sponsor: Transconti- 
nental and Western Airlines, Inc. Comment: A 
new color-sound motion picture of a_trans- 
continental stratoliner flight, with numerous 
scenic stop-overs included. Being shown to aero 
club and business men’s groups. 


Automotive Accessories 

Title: “Dealers’ Choice.” Subject: How Delco 
batteries are made in two Delco-Remy plants. 
Sponsor: Delco-Remy, Inc. Comment: A mo- 
tion picture now being shown at annual dealers’ 
conventions. 


Banking 

Title: “Song of a City.” Sponsor: The Cleve- 
land Trust Company. Premiere 
showing before F. A. A. meeting in Cleveland, 
September 9. An all-color sound motion pic- 
ture depicting the financial life of a typical 
city; strongly humanized. 


Comment: 


Newspaper Promotion 

Title: “Behind the Headlines.” Subject: News- 
gathering and the mechanical production of a 
newspaper. Sponsor: The Newark Evening 
News. Comment: A 26-minute three-reel movie 
which outlines newsgathering and mechanical 
processes and dramatizes the news-handling of 
a major newsstory. Available to schools, busi- 
ness groups and social clubs in New York and 
New Jersey. 


Public Utilities 

Subject: Advantages to consumer of rural elec- 
trification. Sponsors: Georgia Power company 
and Georgia Agricultural Extension service. 
Comment: Now available to farm groups 
throughout Georgia, perhaps later also to out- 
of-state groups. 


Tire Industry 
Title: “Golden Valley.” Subject: Transportation 
of sand and gravel to site of new Shasta dam 
in California. Sponsor: Goodyear Rubber com- 
pany. Comment: A motion picture for indus- 
trial showings. 


Trucking and Transportation 

Title: “Assembly Lines of Defense.” Subject: 
Contribution of Chrysler corporation to national 
defense. Sponsor: Chrysler corporation. Com- 
ment: News-reel technique used to portray pro- 
duction of wide variety of military machines 
produced by Chrysler. Linked with detailed 
presentation of new Plymouth models to re- 
gional dealer groups. 


— Slightly Used 
SOUND SLIDE FILM MACHINES 


Auditorium Model 
Many with tri-purpose projectors 


RADIAD - PICTUREPHONE - SOUND PROJECTS 
PRICE: 50% ORIGINAL COST 


TOWNSEND NATIONAL RECOVERY PLAN 
450 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Al the equirements O 
MODERN BUSINESS 


















OFFICE LAYOUTS WITH WINDOWS ON ONE TO EIGHT SIDES 


Superb modern office accommodations at Twenty North Wacker Drive combine efficiency 
with ideal working conditions for employees and executives. Thousands of spacious windows 
assure pleasant daylight illumination and lake-fresh air throughout all floors. Located just 
outside the confines of the Loop business area, Twenty North Wacker Drive soars far above 
all surrounding buildings, further assuring a maximum of light and air for your office layout. 


Whether large or small, there are space accommodations suitable to your needs with moderate 
rentals in keeping with the times. 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR ALL BUSINESS GROUPS 


For employees and executives, modern restaurant facilities, featuring delicious, yet moderately 
priced meals are available at Twenty North Wacker Drive. Here, too, the extensive facilities 
of two completely - equipped club floors offer ideal accommodations for business meetings. 
Private dining rooms for luncheon, dinner and banquet arrangements are at the disposal of 


resident executives. Luxurious lounges provide a convenient rendezvous for an hour’s relaxa- 
tion from the cares of business. 








COMPLETELY EQUIPPED THEATRES AND STUDIOS FOR SALES FUNCTIONS 


From the unequalled facilities of the world-famous Civic Opera auditorium and the Civic 
Theatre, both of which are located on the ground floor at Twenty North Wacker Drive, to 
the modern studios and theatres on tower floors above, there are facilities for every type and 
size of meeting, convention or similiar business or entertainment function. For motion picture 


prevues, radio broadcasts before studio audiences or other uses, there are facilities for 
large or small groups. 








EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE FACILITIES LOCATION AND PRESTIGE. . . 





Within the building are Chicago’s finest 
vault facilities offering modest rates; 
other convenient service facilities in- 
clude the ultra-modern barber shop, 
valet-tailor, the Opera Bar, cigar and 
candy shops and a modern, moderately- 
priced restaurant. Everything to meet 
your daily office needs without leaving 
the building! 





Located at the center of all Chicago 
business, adjacent to wholesale, financial 
and Loop .business and shopping dis- 
tricts, Twenty North Wacker Drive 
stands at the threshold of Chicago’s 
West Side. Within a few minutes walk 
of principal rail terminals, with motor 
coach, surface lines and rapid transit 
coaches at the door. 


Address All Inquiries to the Office of the President 
Mr. James C. Thompson 

















AT THE CENTER OF CHICAGO BUSINESS ¢ THE CIVIC OPERA BUILDING 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 

























As American industry, schools, and government agencies turn to the 
unequalled power of the film medium for training and informational 
purposes, DeVry 16mm and 35mm sound projectors, cameras, and other 
precision-built equipment has become the accepted choice for performance 400—35MM 
quality and dependable operation. On powerful new fighting ships of our PROJECTORS TO NAVY 


expanded Navy, in the Army and—on the home front—in key manufac- Chosen after rigorous tests to as- 
; ; . ‘ sure unfailing, dependable perform- 
turing plants and schools, DeVry is meeting the challenge of defense! ance under grueling conditions of 


sea and land duty, over 400 DeVry 
35mm sound projectors are being 
installed on ships and bases of 
Uncle Sam’s newly-expanded Navy. 










The 
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program is being made by this sturdy DeVry camera 16 . DeVr, 
unit installed in the flight recorder equipment used by ces ang re, a Profen ical, 
the Douglas Aircraft Company of El Segundo, Calli- Imn al] data on onal. 
fornia The camera-recorder assembly has become a 'ediate West, 


standard part of flight-test equipment and has done 





much to decrease the burden on flight test personnel. 


IN THE SCHOOL, FACTORY OR IN THE FIELD 
Ihe U.S. Military Academy (West Point). Camp Holabird (Md) Nae. --s GET DeVRY 16MM THEATRE - QUALITY PROJECTION 


Iransport School, Aberdeen Proving Ground 
phreys and other Army outposts are DeVry equipped. Serving the 
umy of defense workers at home, DeVry industrial projector installations 





For all-important showings of educatioral-vocational training, 
i gs of ec g 
public and industrial relations films and all other school and 


De try QGi2 
r International Harvester, Ford, Firestone, : . U 
include Caterpillar Tractor, ‘ ‘ business uses—specify DeVry 16mm _ theatre-quality Inter- 16MM Sound 
Allis-Chalmers. and many other leading defense producers. Preotectes 


preter or Q-12 series sound film projectors—and you'll 
get the FINEST IN SHOWMANSHIP! 









Day and Night for Defense! 


, & ' 
ia s ’ no as { ME DeVry production of projectors and other 
° i > precision motion picture equipment for 
’ n ' defense as well as domestic and export 
requirements is on all-out, day and night 
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schedule! 28 years of experience make 


_ 4 ow . fe oe & it possible for DeVry craftsmen to meet 
+ fu i mb a as i ion the challenge of increased demand with 


the same unfailing standards of perfection. 
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